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DON’T COOK 


a, 1. Pour the dry flakes from the: package into a colander. 

| Put in colander 2. Put a liberal amount of salt into a little boiling water. 

3. Pour the boiling salted water on the rice, through the colander. 
4. Drain, shake slightly, and turn out on a hot dish; serve with sugar and milk. That is all— 
and the rice is perfectly prepared in less than a minute. 


Eat Cook’s Flaked Rice 


FOR BABY, TOO 
New-Born Infants—One cup of Cook’s Flaked Rice, one quart water, boil ten minutes, add a 
pint of milk, pinch of salt, and a very little sugar, and strain. 


Three Months’ Old Child—Use double the quantity of > 


Cook’s Flaked Rice (two cups) and do not strain. 
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By Augustus O. Bacon, United States Senator from Georgia 


American people relative to the policy and wisdom of 
the acquisition of the Philippine Islands, and of their 
retention as well. Though this division will continue, there 
should be no division on the proposition that so long as they 
are retained it is the duty of all to unite in the effort to pro- 
vide for them the government which will be best for their 
interests, and least burdensome and harmful to the United 
States. In the endeavor to devise such a government it is 
essential to ascertain the character of the present feelings of 
the Filipinos toward Americans and American rule, and the 
degree of intensity with which those feelings are entertained. 
If our connection with the Philippine Islands is to be per- 
manent, or for an extended period, it is scarcely to be antici- 
pated that the American people will be content with an indef- 
inite continuance of existing conditions. In the prosecution 
of a war into which, in their view of it, they seem to have 
drifted on an unforeseen current, they have neither desired nor 
recognized it to be a war for the subjugation of a people, or 
one which, at its conclusion, should hold an unwilling and an 
unfriendly people subject, through the power of ever continu- 
ing force, to the domination of the United States. Americans 
are, not only by profession but in their hearts, loyal to per- 
sonal liberty and to free institutions, and however great is 
their pride in the achievement of American arms, and however 
enthusiastic they are in the contemplation of national aggran- 
dizement and of territorial expansion, they will not be content 
with any adjustment of a permanent or long-extended connec- 
tion which does not bring the Filipinos into contented and 
friendly relations with the American Government. 

The existing conditions, with the indefinite continuance of 
which it is suggested that our people will not be content, are 
those that find still, in some of the islands, a state of active 
and bloody warfare, and in all of the remainder of the archi- 
pelago where the power of the Filipinos has been crushed out, 
peace maintained only by the presence and power of garrisons 
of American troops; while, in the opinion of many of those 
whose position gives best opportunity to form accurate judg- 
ment, the people in all of the islands, speaking generally, are 
unfriendly to Americans and intensely hostile to American 
domination. This condition is the more painful in that 
it is one existing after three years of most costly war, during 
which 120,000 soldiers have been sent to the Philippines and 
in which the American army has, under most distressing 
conditions, with heroism and fortitude, and uncomplain- 
ingly, met and endured great suffering, hardship and loss, 
while the loss of life to the Filipinos in battle, and to all 
classes in the islands through the privations and disease 
resulting from the conditions of war, has been so vast as to be 
difficult of realization, exceeding by very many times the 
number generally estimated in the United States. 

It is not to be doubted that it is the earnest desire of the 
American people that this war shall be speedily ended through 
the supremacy of the American arms, and every sane man 
must know that in the absence of some adjustment it can 
ultimately end in no other way. 

Not less certain is their most earnest desire that, when so 
ended, the Filipinos shall not be a discontented and unwilling 
people, hostile to American rule, and ready and anxious to 
throw it off at the first favorable opportunity, either when the 
United States may be unfortunately involved in a war with 
some foreign Power or when other circumstances may seem to 
promise a successful issue to such effort. Aside from what 
may be deemed by some on!y political sentiment, and from 
the considerations in this connection demanded by loyalty to 
free institutions, the importance that in any permanent con- 
nection the Filipinos shall be to the United States, in times 


Pam the beginning there has been division among the 


of trouble, an element of strength and not a menace and a 
danger, possesses a gravity which cannot be wisely ignored. 
Such an end cannot be accomplished by a servile and un- 
willing submission by the Filipinos to the heavy hand of 
power which they cannot successfully resist. Such submis- 
sion will doubtless accomplish the undisputed sway of 
American authority in the Philippines, but it will be a sway 
over adiscontented people, at heart disloyal and hostile. 

Much is heard about “the pacification’’ of the islands. 
True pacification is that only which is based on the content- 
ment of a people. There is another pacification, that of the 
sword, a condition of enforced peace, complete and continu- 
ing so long as the drawn weapon is held in hand. Thata 
pacification of this latter character is being steadily accom- 
plished in the Philippines is beyond question; but such is not 
the pacification from which there grows unfeigned loyalty to 
the power thus imposed. 

If it be true that the only pacification which is being accom- 
plished is that of the sword, there is not lacking a further 
consideration not less practical and important—the fact that 
the subjugation of an unwilling people, hostile and disloyal 
at heart, + einai involves a vast annual expense to the 
United States to hold in subjection those who under such. con- 
ditions will but wait for a favorable opportunity for revolt. 
In the effort to establish the authority of the United States in 
the Philippines we have already expended more than three 
hundred millions of dollars. It may safely be said that it is 
the practically unanimous opinion of all the officers of our 
army in the Philippines, from the Commanding General to 
the lowest subaltern, that in the present hostile temper of the 
Filipinos the number of our soldiers cannot safely be reduced 
below that now in the islands. Recent occurrences seem fully 


_ to sustain the correctness of this opinion. This means that 


with a continuance of this feeling of discontent and hostility 
there must be maintained in the Philippines an American 
army of some 40,000 men, involving an annual expense of at 
least fifty or sixty millions of dollars, to which, with necessary 
incidentals, must be added the expense of the large naval 
force which for the same reason will be required in the waters 
of the archipelago, making in the aggregate a sum of between 
seventy and one hundred millions of dollars. With the con- 
tinuance of hostile feelings, the army necessary for the 
repression of revolt will be as great as that which has been 
required for its suppression in the later stages. When we 
undertake the conquest of the millions of Moros in the Sulu 
Islands —from attempting which we have thus far prudently 
refrained—a large addition must be made to the army now 
required. So that, viewed from an economic standpoint, 
there is not to be underestimated the importance to us that 
any permanent connection between the United States and the 
Philippines should not be such as to require that, through the 
discontent and hostility of their people to our rule, the con- 
tinued presence of a great army will be necessary to keep 
them in enforced subjection. And from every point of view, 
turn it as we may, the conclusion is unavoidable that every 
interest of the United States in connection with any perma- 
nent political relation with the Philippine Islands must find 
its basis in the contentment with and loyalty to American 
rule by the Filipinos. With recognition of the correctness 
of this conclusion the important question with which the 
American people have to deal is: By what methods can this 
loyalty, with its prerequisite contentment, be secured? A 
prerequisite to its solution is a knowledge of the sentiments 
and wishes of the Filipinos. 

Any one who has endeavored to inform himself relative to 
the real attitude of the Filipinos toward the United States must 
recognize that the testimony given him is varied and even 


conflicting. The sources from which has been gathered the 
information herein presented may be stated to be statements 
of fact and expressions of opinion, (a) by army officers on 
duty in the Philippines, (4) by civil officers in the archipel- 
ago, and (c) by natives themselves. To these may be added 
the evidence furnished by general conditions, and occurrences 
publicly known to all. Among the army officers from whom 
expressions were sought, there was a most remarkable unanim- 
ity of opinion on this subject as gathered from conversations 
with many of them. These officers had been for years on 
duty in the islands, and their military service had brought 
them into personal contact with the natives in the different 
sections of the archipelago. Their widely separated posts 
and fields of duty had afforded no opportunity for a mutual 
interchange and comparison of opinions and conclusions. 
With scarcely an exception the opinion was expressed by 
them that at heart the Filipinos are unfriendly to Americans, 
that they are intensely hostile to American rule, that where 
they profess loyalty to our Government it is feigned and 
insincere, that- they would be overjoyed to see overthrown in 
the Philippines the dominion of the United States, and that 
where hostilities have ceased it is because the natives have, 
of necessity, laid down their arms in submission to the power 
which they could not resist, but nevertheless without any 
change on their part of feeling, or of desire, or of purpose. 

Among these officers it is a common expression that with 
the Filipinos ‘‘it is only a question of opportunity,’’ and 
that when a favorable opportunity is found they will certainly 
revolt. The large majority of these officers attribute the above 
feelings and desires to all of the Filipinos. They do not 
except those of them who have accepted office under the 
appointment of the Civil Government in the Philippines. 
There are other officers who think there are some Filipinos 
who are sincerely friendly to American rule and who earnestly 
desire its continuance. It is at the same time admitted that 
this number is by comparison inconsiderable and constitutes 
only a small fraction of the population. 

It is not intended to assert that all of the military officers 
on duty in the Philippines entertain these views and opinions, 
because there was not opportunity to learn the opinions of all 
of them. But it is literally true that in all the many conver- 
sations referred to which were had with many officers at dif- 
ferent places during a period of four weeks of most diligent 
inquiry, no single one of them expressed views and opinions 
materially different from the foregoing, so far as the same 
relates to the general hostility of the Filipinos to American 
rule, and to the unwillingness of their submission to the 
authority which they have been powerlessto resist. It should 
be added that though by many officers there was the fullest 
expression, in some few cases the opportunity was more lim- 
ited, and there was no definite expression by these of their 
opinions on this particular phase of the subject. It may, how- 
ever, be safely said that there was a concurrent expression of 
opinions by all these officers of every rank that the army in 
the Philippines could not safely be reduced below the present 
force of some 40,000 men. This opinion could only be based 
upon a recognition of the existence of a general hostility to 
American rule which could be kept in a state of repression 
only by the continued presence of an army large enough to 
garrison with a network of posts the entire archipelago. The 
expression of this unvarying opinion cannot be attributed to a 
selfish motive; for, though loyally doing their duty, these 
same officers, with rare exceptions, greatly regretted the 
necessity which keeps them in the Philippines, and earnestly 
desired to return to America. 

One officer of rank, who was a graduate of West Point, and 
a man whose demeanor and expressions showed him to be 
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conservative in disposition, had been for a considerable time 
in an official! position which brought him in personal con- 
tact with the Filipinos. In response to an inquiry as to the 
feelings of the people in respect to American rule, he said 
that conditions in that regard are not improving, but the 
contrary—that the Filipinos are becoming more and more 
unfriendiy to Americans, and more and more hostile to their 
rule; and that though they had hated the Spaniards, they now 
hate the Americans in greater degree. This increased hos- 
tility is due, in large measure, to the recognition of the power 
of the United States as being vastly superior to that of Spain, 
and also to what they conceive to be the unfair treatment by 
the United States in denying to them their liberty at the con- 
clusion of the war with Spain. In the language of this officer, 
‘* The heart’s desire of the people is for a ‘ brown man’s gov- 
ernment,’ and though they may submit under compulsion 
they will never be content under the rule of any white race.’’ 

For this brown man’s government they have, at a fearful 
cost of life, intermittently struggled during the centuries, and 
their feeling of hostility becomes more intense toward the 
nation which, through its greater power, the more certainly 
renders impossible its accomplishment. This officer gave 
another reason for the increased hostility of feeling by the 
natives. He said that the commissioned officers and the 
better class of enlisted men are more considerate, but that the 
lower class of enlisted men, who in greater or less numbers 
are unavoidably found in every army, are less considerate, of 
the Filipinos. They personally enjoy the position of domina- 
tion over an inferior and conquered people, and, in the words 
of this officer, are constantly ‘‘rubbing it in on them.’’ 
They call them “‘ niggers’’ and otherwise subject them to 
humiliating indignities. This, though the action of compara- 
tively few men, inspires in the Filipino breast a hatred of all 
Americans, of whom these men are, by them, regarded as the 
representatives. 


An Entire People Against_Us 


Another officer of marked ability, a graduate of West Point 
and now holding an important position on the staff with the 
rank of Major in the regular army, has been for nearly three 
years an active participant in the campaigns, not only in 
Luzon but in the islands of the Visayan group. In repeated 
conversations he as often expressed his belief that the feel- 
ing of hostility by the Filipinos to Americans and to American 
rule is practically universal. He believes that, generally 
speaking, they all, not excepting those who professed loyalty, 
belong to the Katapunin Society, and are oath-bound to each 
other tu devote property and life to the accomplishment of 
their dream of separate nationality. He said that during 
all his life he has been a student of history, and especially of 
the history of wars, and that he has never known or read of a 
people who have been more united in their struggle for liberty 
than he believes the Filipino people now to be. This state- 
ment was so broad that he was asked if he would consent 
that he be quoted as having made it, and he replied in the 
affirmative, and it was immediately thereafter written down 
as nearly as practicable in his exact language, including the 
words, ‘‘ their struggle for liberty.’ His name is not here 
given, in accordance with that permission, only because it is 
not deemed necessary. The opinion thus uttered was not due 
to any personal partiality or prejudice in favor of the Filipinos. 
On the contrary, among all the many officers with whom 
these conversations were had, none was more pronounced 
than he in his personal hostility to them, approving and jus- 
tifying, as he did, the reconcentrado policy which it had been 
deemed by our officers necessary to adopt, together with the 
destructionof life and of property outside of the reconcentrado 
limits, which is an essential feature in the reconcentrado 
policy. Without this feature of destruction of life and prop- 
erty outside the prescribed limits, the reconcentrado policy 
could not be enforced. It is, in fact, an essential, as also an 
invariable feature of the policy, which is enforced through it. 

The facts stated by him as the basis for his approval and 
justification of a reconcentrado policy themselves furnish a 
strong illustration of the universality of the Filipino devotion 
to their cause and of their hostility to American rule. He 
said that in his opinion all the Filipinos are soldiers, in the 
sense that every Filipino holds himself subject to orders to take 
the field or to perform any other duty required of him by the 
insurrecto authority, and that he is apparently a peaceful cit- 
izen one day and an active soldier the next; that when the 
American forces come along his rifle is hid in the bush and he 
is an amigo at work in the field, but that as soon as the troops 
are out of sight the hoe is dropped, the rifle is recovered from 
its hiding-place, and the Filipino is skirting along to take the 
American soldiers in ambush. Under such conditions he 
argued that the ordinary system of warfare as practiced 
between civilized nations would not meet the case, and that 
the Filipinos can be dealt with only by requiring such men, 
alternately of the hoe and of the rifle, and all others in the 
troubled districts, to repair within a given time to the specified 
reconcentrado limits, and there deliver up their rifles under 
pain of the destruction, practically, of all life and property in 
the hostile district outside of those limits. It is not meant 
by this that the lives of women and children are intention- 
aliy destroyed. It is due to this and other officers to state 
that though all approved the measures, neither he nor they 
used the word “‘ reconcentrado’”’ in speaking of these mili- 
tary orders and of the operations thereunder. 

Quotations could be extended from the expressions of many 
army officers on duty in the Philippines; but practically all of 
them, upon the general proposition of the unfriendliness and 
hostility of the Filipinos, agree in greater or less degree with 
these statements made by the two officers above quoted. 

A general officer whose distinguished services have made 
him prominent in the war in the Philippines, in narrating 
instances within his knowledge of tribute being levied and 
collected from the Filipinos within the American lines and 
actually within the limits of posts garrisoned by American 
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troops, added that he believed that tribute is paid by all of 
the Filipinos to the insurrecto cause. When the suggestion 
was made to him that he should except those who professed 
loyalty to the United States, he said: ‘‘ No, they pay the trib- 
ute also, because if they did not they would have their 
throats cut.’’ The conclusion naturally suggests itself that 
such a power, so widely exercised, can only exist when sus- 
tained by a practically unanimous public sentiment devoted 
to the cause of Filipino nationality and hostile to American 
rule. 


Treachery and Double:Dealing of Natives 


In forming a conclusion relative to the feelings of the 
Filipino people toward Americans and American domination, 
it must be taken into account that the opinions of the civil 
officers in the Philippines are widely at variance with those of 
the military officers on this subject. The civil officers in gen- 
eral express the opinion that the Filipino problem is being 
worked out successfully through the agency of the Civil Gov- 
ernment, and that under its influence the Filipinos are becom- 
ing reconciled to American domination, although the most 
optimistic fix at least a generation before this can be accom- 
plished. Some of them think that in a few years conditions 
will be so peaceable that an American army of 15,000 is all 
that will be required in the islands; an opinion which, as 
previously stated, is not shared by any military officers, from 
generals down, who expressed themselves on the subject. 

These optimistic opinions of the civil officers are in a large 
measure based upon the assurances of Filipinos, and of Ameri- 
cans as well, who have themselves been appointed to lucrative 
offices, relative to the temper and disposition of the people, 
and also upon the cordial welcome and protestations of loyalty 
which have been extended to these officials as they have jour- 
neyed to the several islands. That these evidences of recon- 
ciliation to American domination have been abundantly pre- 
sented is beyond question, and, if they are sincere and truth- 
ful, the conclusions of these civil officers are largely justified; 
but, unfortunately, events of daily occurrence leave little 
doubt that the sincerity and truthfulness of these assurances 
stand, by comparison, upon an equality with the loyalty of 
the Filipino above mentioned, who in the morning is a 
peaceful agricultural amigo, and in the afternoon of the same 
day an active fighting insurrecto. 

Even casual readers of the public dispatches from the 
Philippines cannot have failed to note the frequency of the 
occurrences which demonstrate the general insincerity of the 
professions of loyalty. The narration of afew incidents, such 
as the following, which have not heretofore appeared in print 
may serve to emphasize the conclusions which these almost 
daily dispatches seem to justify. 

The island of Negros has been all along noted as one in 
which there has been little or no resistance to American 
authority. Its loyalty has been much vaunted by those who 
have pointed to the peaceful and submissive conditions exist- 
ing there as sure indices of the general and heartfelt loyalty 
to American rule existing throughout all the archipelago—the 
open manifestation of which, it was assumed, was only kept 
in suppression through fear of the vengeance of the insurrectos. 

The people of Negros have not only been at peace with the 
Americans throughout most, if not all, the period of the 
unhappy struggle, but have been loud and demonstrative in 
their professions of loyalty to American rule. When American 
officials have visited them they have made a great parade, men 
and women have donned their holiday garb, flags have flut- 
tered from every house, bands have played, and addresses 
have been presented all aglow with expressions of loyalty to 
the United States and of hatred of insurrectos. With such 
manifestations and such assurances, the conclusion seemed 
warranted that, whatever might be true in other islands, 
there was in Negros no part or lot in resistance to American 
authority, and no sympathy by its people with those who 
were in arms_against it. Although thus justified, how far this 
conclusion was from the truth may be judged by the following 
statement, made by a prominent officer of high rank in the 
regular army, in regard to facts within his personal knowledge. 


** Loyalty’”’ a Farcical Mockery 


Negros and Panay are large neighboring Visayan islands. 
The Junta, having direction and control of the insurrecto 
operations over the department which included within it both 
these islands, had its headquarters on the island of Panay, 
upon which is situated the important city of Iloilo. In the 
military operations on this island the official papers of this 
Junta were captured by the Americans. Among them this 
officer saw the record of a meeting of the Junta in which it 
was recited that as it was important to defend Panay, and that 
as this island consumed more than it produced, while on the 
contrary the island of Negros produced more than it con- 
sumed, it was ordered that there should be no rebellion in 
Negros, but that its people should pretend to be loyal to the 
United States in order that they might be left in peace to pro- 
duce the supplies necessary to support the Filipino army 
which would be engaged in defending the island of Panay 
against the American invasion, and further, that their stores 
of provisions, thus needed, might not be destroyed by the 
American army. Little doubt can there be, in the light of 
that order, that the people of Negros have been loyal to the 
United States in order that by that means they might the 
better aid the insurrectos who have been fighting the American 
army. Fine actors they, when a whole people can thus dis- 
semble, while every heartbeat is for their own people, the 
mortal foes of those whom they deceive with professions of 
loyalty and friendship. 

During the active campaigning in Luzon, General Young 
captured a part of Aguinaldo’s war chest, containing a large 
amount in silver dollars. Shortly thereafter he approached 
with his army the town of Namack-Pacan, On the outskirts 
he was met by the officials and people with the most effusive 
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demonstrations of loyalty, and after he reached the town the 
native band played American airs under his window until he 
was almost ready to pay them to quit. Being in funds, the 
General, in recognition of their loyalty, ordered that every- 
thing procured for the army in the town should be paid for. 

The order was complied with, and an accurate account was 
kept of the expenditures of all kinds. A few days thereafter 
there was captured a Filipino messenger having on his person 
a receipt from one of Aguinaldo’s officers for the exact 
amount, to a penny, which, under General Young’s order, had 
been paid for the supplies, with a letter to the Presidente of 
the town thanking the people, through him, for their loyalty 
to the Filipino cause in sending the money they had thus 
secured from the enemy. It was apparent that every man to 
whom money had thus been paid had given every centavo to 
the Presidente to be sent to Aguinaldo’s army. 

These people were Illocanos, and those of the Panay and 
Negros incident were Visayans. Neither people were 
Tagalos, who have been represented as alone hostile to the 
United States. 

At present all Filipinos not in the Government service are 
prohibited from carrying or possessing firearms of any descrip- 
tion. It would be difficult to find one so optimistic relative 
to existing conditions—one who so far mistakes his own 
opinions concerning the reconciliation to American rule —as 
to believe that this prohibition can be safely removed withina 
generation, or within ten generations, if the discontent and 
the aspirations of the Filipinos remain as they now are. The 
citizens of Oklahoma, aside from Constitutional guarantees, 
are permitted to bear arms because it is known they would 
use them, if need be, to uphold American authority. The 
Filipinos, are prohibited from even possessing any kind of 
firearms because beyond question they would use the arms in 
the effort to destroy American rule in the Philippines. 


The Two Possible Poiicies in the Philippines 


Frequent conversations with Filipinos, not including office- 
holders, impressed deeply the conviction that men of every 
rank, from the highest to the lowest, wish Filipino govern- 
ment, and do not wish American rule. These conversations 
were only with those who had submitted to American author- 
ity and who professed loyalty to it. Among them there was 
rarely a direct avowal of objection to American rule, but their 
intense desire for Filipino nationality, and their pride in the 
mere contemplation of it, could not be concealed, and it was 
very easy to lead any of them into an argument in its favor. 
Many of them expressed a desire for an American protector- 
ate, but the longing for separate nationality amounts to a 
sentiment with them and is well-nigh, if not quite, universal. 
Numbers of them who thus express themselves are most ear- 
nest in their desire for the end of the war. This is not because 
of a desire for American rule, but because they recognize the 
hopelessness of the struggle; and their cherished hope for a 
Filipino Government leaves no doubt where they would stand 
were an opportunity to occur hereafter to set it up. There 
cropped out in these conversations one reason for the opposi- 
tion to American rule which in the anxiety with which it is 
expressed is not free from the pathetic. They believe that 
the permanent establishment of the American rule in the 
Philippines means that Americans will possess their country, 
and that the Filipino race will be exterminated and become 
extinct. How strong an influence this apprehension will 
have in perpetuating the discontent of the Filipinos, and in 
stirring them up to hostilities when opportunity offers, can be 
readily appreciated. 

The following incident aroused a vivid realization of the 
intensity of the feelings and aspirations of the Filipinos. An 
interview was had in his own house with a Filipino who is a 
man of property, of education and of culture, and nota soldier 
or a politician. He was most earnest in his desire for the 
cessation of the war because he recognized the utter hopeless- 
ness of the struggle. He fully recognized that the only hope 
for his people was through the voluntary concessions of the 
United States. He was none the less emphatic in his claim 
of the natural right of the Filipinos to separate nationality. 


* Discussing this, eagerly and standing erect, he exclaimed 


with excited gesture, ‘‘I am not a Spaniard, I am not an 
American, I am not a Filipino—What am I!’’ The intensity 
of his feeling and his dramatic action enabled one with little 
knowledge of Spanish to understand this utterance before it 
was repeated by the interpreter. In it he gave voice to the 
yearning that lurks in the hearts of ten millions of Filipinos. 

The discussion of the remedy does not fall within the scope 
of this article. But the opinion may be stated that with the 
temper of the Filipinos, it appears from a somewhat careful 
investigation, in any permanent conneetion the alternatives 
are, either on the one hand a government for them with which 
they will be content in receiving the substantial features of 
Filipino nationality, or, on the other hand, an arbitrary gov- 
ernment maintained through the presence of a great army, 
and independent of any considerations of the reconciliation 
and loyalty of the people. 

That the present proposed Civil Government does not sat- 
isfy them is shown in their continuance of the struggle and in 
the general disloyalty of the people to the United States. 
This is not the fault of the civil administration, for, though 
doubtless there have been mistakes, no man better fitted for 
the task than Governor Taft could be found. The vice is in 
the system which presents to them the objectionable features 
of an imposed government in the creation of which they have 
had no part—a colonial government the very name of which 
they abhor, coupled as it is in their minds with centuries of 
tyranny and bloodshed. If sovereignty is to be retained by 
the United States, better is it that the Filipinos be permitted 
to frame their own government, and that, with as little 
restraint or interference as possible by the United States, they 
be allowed, through their own trials, and their own sacrifices 
if need be, to work their own way, as other nations through all 
time have done, from a lower to a higher plane of civilization. 
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A Woman’s Washington 


By “The Congressman’s Wife” 











might have made other engagements for him which he could not break. 
The President was highly tickled that Cousin J——— did not know the 
etiquette of a White House invitation, and wrote back: 

‘** Why, man alive, haven’t you waked up to the situation yet? I 
will guarantee that our relative will not only permit you to dine with 
us, but will enlighten you considerably as to your duty in the matter,’ 


























Mr. Loeb, Secretary to the President 











liken our new Executive to the famous character 

“*Strongback’’ in the old fairy tale, who was an 
attendant upon Fortunio and who could kill a lion with his 
fist, or stop a chariot in fuil career with one hand, or fell a 
forest in a few hours without fatigue. Most of us are quite 
agape at the physical prowess and endurance of the President, 
and we are wondering if he has not some hidden wellspring 
to draw upon. Almost any well-set-up Washingtonian can 
endure more physically than the denizens of other towns, but 
this new President of ours can outdo the most seasoned vete- 
ran that Washington can produce. He can work harder, and 
play harder, and shake hands harder than any one who has 
ever preceded him in that historic mansion, and also, be it 
said, he can occasionally scold harder, though as a rule we 
are willing to admit that he would rather smile than frown. 
However, we have gone about the town humming the old 
hymn, set to new words: 

“Oh! who would be a hero 
And with the heroes stand, 
To hang a Christmas stocking up 
And pull down a reprimand?” 

Thackeray tells us that ‘‘ The world is a looking-glass and 
gives back to every man the reflection of his own face. 
Frown and it will look sourly at you, laugh and it will laugh 
back.’”’? And this is what the Washington world has been 
doing of late, laughing and frowning alternately with the 
Chief Executive. As Robert and I observed him on New 
Year’s Day we were struck with his wonderful vitality and 
physical endurance. Fancy a man who can give audiences 
for an hour in the morning to important men, who can shake 
hands afterward for four consecutive hours with eight thou- 
sand people, and, mark you, shake hands with a vigorous 
shoulder movement that means something. Then after that 
who can slip out for a little‘matter of a ten miles’ constitu- 
tional, and then finally, by way of a little fun, wind up the 
day at the theatre, where for a couple of hours he holds upon 
his lap a restless slip of a lad who is too small to view the 
stage from any point ‘save his father’s knee. Surely 
‘*Strongback’’ himself could not outdo this. I said to a 
relative of the President’s whom I met at a function: 

“*T don’t see how he can put so much vitality into every- 
thing and stand the physical and mental strain. He will 
give out. He will come to have that same faded, strained 
look that has marked all our Presidents.’’ 

““Not he!’’ laughed this relative. ‘‘ You don’t know 
Theodore. He’s a modern Atlas. He'll carry the United 
States on his shoulders, and smile all the time over it, too.’’ 

‘* Well,’’ said I, ‘‘ it seems to me it would be well to inau- 
gurate the old custom of the Roman Emperors and have 
some one whisper daily in his ear, as was whispered in theirs: 
‘Remember thou art mortal!’ ’’ 

** Oh,” said this relative, ‘‘ Theodore is a hard worker but 
he also has the happy faculty of throwing off care. He can 
play as well as work, and this will save him. He is a good 
deal of a boy still. Just before Christmas he wrote to a 
cousin of ours, with whom he is very intimate, to come down 
here and take Christmas dinner with them at the White 
House. Cousin J wrote back that he did not know 
whether he could dine that day at the White House or not, 
as the relative with whom he would be staying in W 


~ Editor's Note — This is the third paperin the series. Others will 
appear at intervals of a fortnight. 


TT" inhabitants of this Capital City are beginning to 








Cabinet meeting. 


‘““When Cousin J—— came down,’’ continued my informant, ‘‘ he 
met the President first at Captain Cowles’ house. 
ing between the two cousins since the President’s inauguration. J 
walked up-to him and said blandly: 

“** How are you, Theodore? 
living now?’ 

‘“*The President gave him a sly, comical look out of the corner of 
his eye and ejaculated with vigor: 

*** You scoundrel! ’ 

‘And then they both laughed like a couple of boys. 
that rouses Theodore’s ire more than anything else is the sight of a 
kodak,’’ and the relative laughed as though at some funny 
remembrance. 

Robert chipped into the conversation and said amusedly: 

“‘T met a certain Cabinet officer the other day just coming from a 

I stopped him for I was anxious about a matter 
that I hoped would come up before them that day, and asked: 
“** What did you do at the Cabinet meeting to-day?’ 
gravely: 
““*Oh, we discussed mainly the President’s trousers, which this 
Russian fellow has just painted in the new portrait of the President 
which was shown to-day to us.’ 


*** And how,’ asked I, ‘ were the trousers and the portrait?’ 

“** Oh, the likeness was great, but not one of us liked the 
trousers. The President did not know what ailed them. 
Root thought they were too light. I thought they were too 
gray, and one of the others thought they had a violet tinge. 
We had a great time over it.’ 

“*** How did it come out?’ 

‘** Well, we thought finally that the fault really lay in the 
fit of the trousers, and to this the President agreed.’ 

‘*Then I asked anxiously: ‘ But is that all you did? 
Didn’t you decide upon anything at this meeting that was 
important?’ 

“** Oh, yes,’ said the Cabinet member with a chuckle, ‘ we 
decided that that Russian artist should straightway paint the 
President a new pair of trousers.’ ’’ 

And Robert laughed over the recollection and we joined in. 
Then Robert went on: 

‘IT toddled up to the White House myself the other day 
with my first request. I wanted to get a promotion for 
Captain Z—-— from my State, and thought I wouldn’t fool 
around(the War Department but would go straight to head- 
quarters. When I finally got into the room where I could 
speak to the President J bided my time and at last got him a 
bit apart from the rest of the crowd present and, lowering my 
voice, stated my business. He listened to me a minute, then 
said, with a good-natured smile, but in an entirely audible 
voice: 

***T can’t, I can’t; you must snuggle up to Root if you 
want that.’ ’’ 

Robert threw back his head in great glee and said: 

‘*The idea of anybody ‘snuggling up’ to Root was too 
preposterous! ’’ 

“‘That’s just like Theodore,’’ said the relative with a 
responsive laugh. Then I said: 

‘* What a charming woman Mrs. Roosevelt is, and what a 
fondness she has for young people. I was there the other 
day and was struck with the number of young girls and young 
men everywhere in evidence. The young men were all in 
roundabout short coats but carried silk hats, a mode of dress 
not usual in Washington. I mentioned the young people to 
Mrs. Roosevelt. She smiled indulgently and said: 

*** Oh! these young men are Harvard undergraduates who 
came on for our daughter’s dance, and Mr. Roosevelt wrote 
to President Eliot to extend their time, which he has done, 
and they are all having a fine holiday.’ ’’ 

“* Ah,’’ said the relative, ‘‘ Mrs. Roosevelt is an unusual 
woman. I should rather take her opinion upon a book than 
that of any reviewer in the land. She and Theodore are 
devoted to everything in the shape of books, particularly to 
history and poetry. They would rather get hold of a new 
book of verses than find a gold mine. Since they have be =n 
in the White House Mrs. Roosevelt has made it a rule to 
look over all the letters that come to her, and she tells me 
that she has sometimes three hundred a day. She answers 
them in person in many cases; the others she dictates to Mr. 
Loeb, who acts as her secretary.’’ 

“What about the Cabinet meetings which she holds every 
Tuesday?’’ queried I with interest. 

**Oh, she consults sometimes with Mrs. Root, Mrs. Hay 
and Mrs. Knox, that’s all. She attends to the arranging of 
dinner guests lest some diplomatic error in precedence should 
creep in, for, as you know, Mrs. Slocum, these diplomats 
make more fuss over a slip in the diplomatic cog than they 
would over death itself. They were awfully stirred up the 
day they were invited to the White House to meet merely a 
private citizen in the person of Mrs. Roosevelt's sister.”’ 


It was the first meet- 
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** Yes,’’ said I, ‘* they made a great talk about it, but their 
etiquette is so different from ours. Some one says that ‘ to 
follow foolish customs and wink both eyes is easier than to 
think.’ This would seem to be the plan upon which foreign 
diplomatic forms are built. Why, suppose, for instance, that 
one of our Ambassadors or Ministers at a foreign court should 
smoke all through the sittings of a treaty that was being 
negotiated; yet that is what a foreigner did over here during 
certain treaty negotiations not so long ago, and the State 
Department only smiled. And it only smiled, I am told, 
when a few years ago Lord Sackville gave a ball at the British 
Legation here, and his daughter passed by every distinguished 
American official and opened the ball and danced the cotillon 
with one of the diplomatic corps. Sucha thing happening at 
Paris or Berlin would have created a rumpus.”’ 

‘*Oh, pooh!’’ ejaculated Robert, ‘‘ who cares what those 
foreign chaps do, who embroider their titles on their waist- 
coats. I notice that when they come around the Foreign 
Office abroad or the State Department here they don’t monkey 
with Uncle Sam’s buzz-saw.’’ 

Robert had rapidly acquired the true Senatorial attitude 
toward every foreigner, which is one of antagonism and sus- 
picion. But just here the shifting crowd at this function 
brought us in touch with Senator Blank and his wife and with 
Senator P We found them discussing the unusual 
prominence given to the State of Iowa in having two of her 
sons in the Cabinet, and another son the Speaker of the 
House, to say nothing of her unusually strong delegation in 
Congress. 

** Well,’’ said Mrs. Blank with a laugh, ‘‘ lowa’s sons don’t 
seem to shrink from coming officially to Washington, but her 
daughters are not made of the same stern materials that com- 
pose her sons, for I hear that the wife of une of the Iowa con- 
tingent was afraid to come to Washington, and when assured 
that she need not fear the social side of life here, replied: 

*** Oh! it is not that, but I shall miss so terribly the lowa 
butter.’ ’’ 

This made us all laugh and Senator P—— remarked: 

“‘Iowa butter must be a fascinating product, for the 
Secretary of Agriculture testified last winter before our 
committee, when the oleomargarine bill was before the 
Senate, that he shipped all his butter from Iowa.”’ 

““ What sort of an appointment is this of the new Secretary 
of the Treasury likely to be?’’ asked I. 

** Well,’’ said Senator Blank, ‘‘‘ the Shah of Iowa,’ as we 
style him, has been pretty well tested out in his State and we 
think he’ll do. You know it is said that a founder never 
hangs a new bell in the steeple till it has been thoroughly 
hammered on all sides and tested by furnace heat.”’ 

**Yes,’’ said I, *‘ furnace heat is all very well, but you 
know that even gold can lie in a furnace a month and never 
show the loss of a grain, but how about the furnace heat of four 
years? Will his policy be as broad as Mr. Gage’s ?”’ 

““Ah!"’ said Senator P. thoughtfully, ‘‘ there you have 
the algebraic problem with the unknown quantity staring you 
in the face. No one can absolutely predict about Shaw, for 
he is not much known, but it is pretty safe to suppose that 
the President has applied to this Treasury appointment the 
ultimatum that Horace applied to the poets: ‘ Mediocrity is 
not allowed to poets either by gods or men.’ ’’ 

Senator Blank spoke up. ‘‘Some of us up at our end of 
Pennsylvania Avenue are mighty sorry to see Gage retire.’’ 

(Conciuded on Page t7) 
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A unique stairwa a t : . Py 
agi i ala aati it is estimated, there are 


some 10,000 men who live 
in bachelor apartments. There is, of course, no way of arriving at the num- 
ber with accuracy, scattered throughout the city as the myriad apartments 
are, with many tucked away in unexpected or practically unknown quarters, 
but the opinion of those best qualified to judge points to the total named. 

And in the term “‘ bachelor apartments ”’ I do not include every bachelor 
room. Wide is the difference in condition between the young man who 
creeps to a garret in an East Side tenement, or who lives ina hall bedroom 
in a West Side boarding-house, and the man who pays thousands of dol- 
lars a year for his expensively furnished suite. I am speaking only of 
those whose home is of more than one room and of those who live in the 
distinctively bachelor apartment buildings. 

From four hundred to four thousand dollars a year — that may in a gen- 
eral way express the range of cost for the one item of rent of a bachelor 
apartment. It used to be said by many a young man in New York that he 
could not afford to be married. Now there is many a young man who 
thinks that he cannot afford to be a bachelor. For when to the rent of an 
expensive apartment is added the general cost of living that goes with an 
expensive house—the cost of eating, of clothes, of entertainment, of serv- 
ice, of tips, of theatres— such a total is reached that it need not be a matter 
of surprise that many a man turns to matrimony for reasons economical. 

Between Forty-second and Twenty-third Streets to the north and south, 
and between Madison and Sixth Avenues to the east and west, may be 
said, in a general way, to lie the bachelor apartment houses. 

Bachelors like to live in the centre of things: of life, of theatres, of 
amusement. For them the suburbs have no charms; for them the com- 
muter sounds the praises of the country in vain. Within touch of the 
clubs and theatres and hotels and of the busy life of Broadway and Fifth 
Avenue the average bachelor must be. 

Some bachelor apartments there are, indeed, which lie to the southward 
of the district mentioned, anchored there by association so firmly as to 
resist the northward-moving current of the city’s population; and others 
there are which, answering that current, have been lucated far above Fifty- 
ninth Street, to either the eastward or the westward of Central Park; but 
the greatest amount of bachelor apartment house life is within the limits I 
have named. 

There are large bachelor houses and there are small; there are build- 
ings which tower far upward, with story piled upon story, and which con- 
tain from a hundred and twenty-five to a hundred and fifty suites, and 
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Entrance to one of the big houses 


A vista in a Fifth Avenue apartment 






there are other buildings of 
but four or five stories and 
which house not more than 
from fifteen to twenty-five men. A marked tendency of the day is toward 
the smaller houses, for in them the bachelor thinks he shall find the great- 
est conveniences, the most exclusiveness, for the least expenditure of 
money. For the average bachelor, strange to discover, is a man who, 
though anxious to make a gallant show, is not oblivious to possibilities of 
money saving. 

But in most bachelor houses there is no outward and visible sign of 
money saving. Granite-pillared entrances, lobbies ringed round with 
massive columns, hallways marble-walled and rich-tiled: it is through 
such as these that many a bachelor goes to his apartments. Dining-rooms 
there are with oval ceilings of multi-colored glass through which the sun- 
light shines subdued, and in some rooms there is a soft glow that comes 
from hidden electric lights. One may not dispute the truth of the asser- 
tion that it is not good for man to be alone, and yet there is many a New 
York bachelor who somehow seems to get on more than comfortably. 

There is not in New York, as yet, the charm that goes with the chambers 
where bachelors dwell in some of the Old-World cities. We have no build- 
ings, for example, which, like some in the heart of busiest London, are 
rich in historical and literary association and in memories that reach back 
for generations. Nor have we an Albany, closely reminiscent of such 
famous men as Macaulay and Byron and Lytton. In New York the tend- 
ency is all for newness, and seldom is a building allowed to stand long 
enough to acquire the gray atmosphere of age. Buildings are cut off in 
their youth. 

But the bachelor homes of New York can show—and this, to the New 
York bachelor, is the important point—conveniences and luxuries far 
beyond those of Old-World bachelor houses. Elevators run throughout the 
night; steam heat warms the rooms in winter and ventilating appliances 
cool them in summer; electric light is in every room; in a few buildings 
there is even a cold-storage attachment for every tenant, operated by an 
apparatus in the basement, and giving to each bachelor the opportunity to 
have bottles or game, icy cold, ready to his hand. For modern comfort 
the New York bachelor is content to forego picturesque associations. 

A notable characteristic of New York bachelor apartments is the fire- 
place. The bachelor seems to look on that as a necessary adjunct to his 
home, and therefore in the great majority of bachelor apartments it is in 
marked evidence. A cheerful glow it makes and serves to give to the 
bachelor a sense of homelike coziness. 


A bachelor’s strait and narrow way 














One of the larger sitting-roome 
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in a bachelor’s luxurious bedroom 


Another characteristic is also marked—the love for furniture of old- 
fashioned design. The average bachelor with money to spend is sure to 
spend a great deal of it on furniture of antique pattern. Some put great 
sums into this, and not only haunt the curio shops of New York, but ran- 
sack the colonial homes of Massachusetts, of Maryland, of Virginia. With 
some of the bachelors, however, it is not necessary that the furniture be 
really old; with them it is not at all needful that the furniture be of an 
earlier manufacture than last year’s; but it must be of old design. And 
there is another feature, which, though not so general as those of fireplaces 
and furniture, is yet quite common. That is the presence of ancient 
weapons, of swords and spears, of shields and bows and arrows, of ancient 
muskets and matchlocks. It is another case of ‘‘ arms and the man.’’ 
Weapons are seen so often in these apartments that one notices the absence 
of such wall decoration more than he notices its presence. And, as with 
the old-style furniture, there are some men not content until they acquire 
veritable antiques or pieces with authentic histories, and there are other 
men who are satisfied with copies and replicas. 

An average rent for an apartment in one of the modern bachelor houses 
is twelve hundred dollars a year. Many a man spends more; some spend 
less; few apartments rent for any great amount less. The bachelor may 
decrease his expenses by sharing his apartment with another bachelor, but 
he who wishes the really independent bachelor life, in a way such as will 
allow him to maintain what the average bachelor of standing considers an 
adequate station, will spend for rent at least the figure just named. 

The greater number of apartments—those of the most general type — 
consist of a sitting-room, a bedroom, and a bath. In many cases the 
sitting-room is overfurnished. The bachelor is apt to put in too many 
knickknacks, too much furniture ; he is apt to pack his mantelpiece so closely 
that he can find no place there for an additional statuette or photograph. 
It is not unfair to say that the aspect of a bachelor’s apartment is all too 
liable to be what in homely phrase is known as “‘ cluttery.’’ It needs the 
touch of a woman —but the bachelor will be the last to acknowledge it. 

The sitting-room, though not large, is usually of comfortable size, and 
so, too, is the adjoining bedroom. The bathroom is shiny in its display 
of white tiles and porcelain tub and nickeled pipes. 

That is the extent of the average apartment. 
locked space for the storage of trunks and extras. 

But, after all, there is much that goes with such an apartment. The 
rooms are heated and lighted without expense to the tenant, and the house 
service is without additional cost. Everything, in fact, is seen to for the 
lone, lorn man. He has none of the cares of housekeeping. For him the 
servant problem is solved. 

For an expense of from eight to twelve dollars a month he even has the 
personal services of a house valet, probably a soft-slippered, soft-voiced 
Japanese, who brushes his hat, polishes his shoes, creases his trousers and 
presses his coat; who never is in the way when not wanted and who (so few 
are the tenants in the lesser modern houses) is never absent when needed. 


‘\% the basement is a 





A millionaire bachelor’s silver closet 





One of the old-time buildings 





A wealthy bachelor's library 


The bachelor even finds his laundry taken away and sent out; he does 
not trouble himself with it, and it comes back and is put away in his chif- 
fonier. There is no house laundry, and so this is an outside expense. 

The bachelor has all the delights of a housekeeping life with far fewer 
cares than has the benedick—at least, that is the bachelor’s belief and 
boast. ‘‘ It is no longer necessary for a man to be married in order to be 
taken care of,’’ said one of them to me. 

In most of the houses there is a general dining-room, but it is seldom 
that any meal is eaten there but breakfast. One or two houses have roof 
dining-rooms, open in summer and glassed-in for cold or stormy weather 
The better houses have telephone connections throughout the house (some, 
indeed, have local and long-distance telephones in each apartment), and 
breakfast or other meals may at any time be ordered in one’s own rooms. 
For this there is a slight additional expense. One house charges an extra 
ten cents a meal for service in the bachelor’s room. 

Luncheon and dinner are usually eaten somewhere else than in the 
bachelor building —the luncheon, hastily, near the man’s office, and the 
dinner at one of the hotels or clubs—for the New York bachelor is a 
devoted club and hotel man. 

Dear to the memory of many a New Yorker are some of the older bache- 
lor buildings—one, for example, far downtown, of simple and dignified 
architecture, which has figured in literature; and one, of a name remind- 
ful of monasticism, where in the recent past a few literary and artistic 
bachelor lights have flared. 

Many of the most interesting of bachelor apartments are not in bachelor 
buildings, but in family apartment houses, and others occupy the ficors of 
some old dwelling-house. In these dwelling-house apartments many a 
literary or artistic worker is housed and many are the pleasant times that 
are had there. Not infrequently two or three or four men occupy a floor 
together, and they have a servant who acts as cook and valet for them all; 
and in such apartments there is often much greater comfort, at much less 
expense, than is found in the distinctively bachelor buildings. 

Above one of the well-known business buildings of the city there rises a 
tower, and the floors in that tower are divided into little rooms ranging 
around a great central shaft, in which the elevator runs, each floor being a 
miniature bachelor apartment; and there are often delicious suppers there, 
in that lofty towered outlook, with its windows toward the four winds. 

Many a bachelor acquires a tenacity of love for his home; a love that, 
one might think, would come only when the ties of family are added 
And recently, what was one of the oldest bachelor houses in the city (it 
stood near Madison Square) was torn down to make way for the erection 
of a business block; and a bachelor, well on in age, who had lived’ there 
for many, many years, and claimed to have a lease which the owners 
could not break, refused to leave. 

The rest of the building was torn down, but he clung to his apartment. 
It was his castle. The stairway disappeared, but he secured a ladder and 
now and then dodged back and forth upon it when the enemy’s scouts 





























A bachelor’s paintings by Corot and De Chavannes 


A bachelor's reception-room 


were not looking. At times he lowered a rope, and delivery 
men would put food and water into a basket, and then he 
would draw it up to keep the garrison — himself — alive. 

All light and water service was shut off, and his ladder and 
rope were all that he had left. And daily a crowd stood and 
eagerly watched to see him clamber hastily down or up the 
ladder, to see him draw up his basket of food. But at length, 
as was inevitable, the man capitulated, and went sorrowfully 
forth to seek another home. 

Nearly half a century ago a wealthy young bachelor took 
two rooms in a house that then looked out, across intervening 
vacant spaces, over Washington Square. He has lived in 
those rooms ever since. Books are his dearest fancy, and 
rare volumes and the works of master minds line his walls 
and crowd the limited space. 

The city has built up all around him. Washington Square 
was many years ago shut from his view. So packed with 
books are his rooms that he can scarcely move about, and 
there are times when he is compelled reluctantly to discard 
the least valuable. And there, in those two rooms, the old 
man lives; there, in that bachelor apartment, which so long 
he has loved, that old bachelor will die. 


Economies of Some Society Bachelors 


An interesting fact which any one who begins to look into 
bachelor-apartment conditions soon discovers is that it is not 
always in the most expensive rooms that those bachelors most 
noted in society live. 

One or two apartment houses there are, indeed, where the 
bachelor must convince the manager that he can do more than 
pay his rent and act as a respectable member of the commu- 
nity: he must, in addition, be able to show that he is of family 
and of accepted social position, and without this all else is 
vain. Owners of such apartment houses resemble those 
Bond Street tailors who will not deign to make clothes for 
an American unless he is introduced by a Duke. 

Some of the apartments in the large houses are superbly 
fitted up. Thirty thousand dollars’ worth of furnishings for 
one set of rooms is not at all unusual. In many the expense 
of furniture and fittings is far more than this. 

One apartment that I have in mind carries an insurance of 
over two hundred thousand dollars, and in that apartment 
are paintings upon which are the names of Corot, of 
Daubigny, of Millet, of Delacroix, of Chase, of Puis de 
Chavannes and others, and even of Velasquez. 


The Captain 


By 
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EIGHTEENTH CHAPTER 


T A SWIFT gallop the Sheriff and his posse came whirl- 
A ing back up the road, a wild and warlike squad, hardly 
more tractable than the mob they had sent away. 

“‘T think you had better go in,’’ said Curtis to Elsie. 
“* Jennie, take her over to our house for a little while.’’ 

‘* No, let us stay,’’ cried Elsie. ‘‘ I want to see this Sheriff, 
myself. If we hear the talk we’ll be less nervous.’’ 

Curtis was firm. ‘‘ No—this is no place for either of 
you.’’ 

Jennie started to obey but Elsie obstinately held her ground. 

**T will not! I have the right to know what is threatening 
me!”’ 

In a cloud of dust, with snorting of excited horses, the 
posse, with the Sheriff at its head, once more pulled up at the 
gate. The young men stared with big eyes at the two daintily 
dressed girls. Here was an _ unlooked-for complication. 
The Sheriff, equally astonished, slid from his horse and gave 
a rude salute with his big brown fist. 

** How-dy, ladies; how-dy.”’ 

Elsie seized Curtis by the arm and whispered: ‘‘ Introduce 
me to him—quick!”’ 

Curtis instantly apprehended her plan. ‘‘ Sheriff Winters, 
this is Miss Brisbane, daughter of ex-Senator Brisbane.’’ 

The Sheriff awkwardly seized her small hand. ‘‘ Pleased 
to make your acquaintance, Miss,” he said. ‘‘I know the 
Senator well.’’ 

Curtis turned to Jennie, who came forward. ‘‘ And this is 
my sister, Sheriff Winters.’’ 

‘* ve heard of you,’’ the Sheriff said, regaining his self- 
possession, ‘‘ and I’m mighty glad to know you both. I’m 
sorry to come a-riding this way ——”’ 

Elsie looked at him and quietly said: ‘‘ I hope you will not 
be hasty, Sheriff.._My father would advise prudence in such 
a case.’’ 

Jennie spoke up. ‘‘ You must be hungry, Mr. Sheriff,’’ she 
said, looking up at Calvin shyly, ‘‘ and so are your men. 
Why not picket your horses and have some luncheon with 
us?’’ 

The cowboys looked at each other with significant glances. 
One or two began to dust themselves and shake out their gay 
neckerchiefs. Several became noticeably redder about the 
ears as they looked down at their saddle pommels. Plainly 
they were taken aback and did not know what to say. 

Calvin broke the silence. ‘‘ That’s the thing to do, fellers. 
I’m powerful keen, myself. We don’t get such a chanst as 
this every day.’’ 

‘* That’s so,’’ was echoed through the posse. The Sheriff 
coughed. ‘‘ Well—really—I’m agreeable, but I’m afeerd 

Editor’s Note — This story began in The Saturday Evening Post 
of December 14. 
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In some of the apartments are almost priceless rugs, laid 
thick and soft upon the hardwood floors— floors already so 
made and lined as to prevent noise. In others the walls are 
covered with silken tapestry, each room in its fitting color. 

St. Paul somewhere remarks that he that is married careth 
for the things that are of this world, but were he writing now 
he would add that he who is unmarried has also a love for 
worldly objects. 


The Serving of Great Dinners 


In the more splendid apartments—those of six or eight 
rooms—fine dinners and entertainments are often given. 
The silverware and china are in some cases furnished by the 
bachelor himself from his rich-stored closet, and his own 
personal servants aid in caring for the guests. In other 
cases the table furnishings are from the caterer who provides 
the dinner. Perhaps the dinner is served from the kitchen of 
the apartment house; still more likely, however, it is served 
by one of the great catering firms of the city, and in this case 
it is matter for careful planning to have each course of a 
long dinner waiting at the apartment door in proper time 
and order. 

At the greater dinners it is not unusual to have some special 
feature of interest, such as (copying a picturesque old-time 
dinner achievement) the bringing in of an enormous pasty, 
from which, when cut, there steps forth a little dancing girl, 
who thereupon skips fantastically about the table to the 
applause of the delighted guests. 

The kitchen of an apartment house is apt to be on the top 
floor of the building. In some apartments there are gas 
stoves on which a man’s valet may do light cooking on occa- 
sion, but in most rooms of the better class there are no cooking 
facilities whatever. 

A curious feature of bachelor life in New York is that 
in some quarters there is a strong dislike of that class of 
tenants, and that some large apartment houses, constructed 
especially for bachelors, have been turned into apartments 
for families. 

There have to be strict rules in bachelor-apartment houses, 
and there are apt to be a few men in any large house who 
would like to break those rules; so at times it is necessary 
for the management to exercise both firmness and tact. Bach- 
elors in the better-managed apartment houses do not in every 
way enjoy the wild freedom of life that many picture for 
them; and so soon as they begin to enjoy too much license 
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it’ll be a powerful sight o’ trouble, Miss. We’re right hearty 
eaters. You're takin’ desperate chances.’’ 

** Oh, no, we’ll attend to that. We shall expect you in fif- 
teen minutes.’’ And taking Elsie by the arm, Jennie started 
across the road. As the cowboys followed the graceful 
figures of the girls, Lawson and Curtis looked at each other 
with amazement, mingled with a mighty impulse to laugh. 

‘* How unmilitary,’’ muttered Lawson. 

‘* But how effective,’’ replied Curtis. 

The cowboys muttered among themselves: 

‘Say, is this a dream?”’ 

‘* Who said pickled sunshine? ’’ 

‘Is my necktie up to the mark?”’ 

“Come, boys!’’ called Curtis cheerily. ‘‘ While the 
Sheriff and I have a little set-to, you water your ponies and 
dust off and be ready for a cold snack.’’ 

With a patter of jocose remarks the deputies rode off down 
toward the creek, taking the Sheriff’s horse. 

Curtis turned to Lawson. ‘‘I wish you’d bring the code 
over to the house, Lawson; I want to show that clause to 
the Sheriff.””. Turning to Winters he said: ‘‘ Come—let’s go 
over to the house and talk this over.’’ 

‘* Well, now—I’m in no condition to sit down with ladies.”’ 

‘Pll give you a chance to dust,’’ replied Curtis, who 
plainly saw that Elsie had the rough bordermen “‘ on the ice 
and going,’’ as Calvin would say. A man can brag and 
swear and bluster out-of-doors or in a bare, tobacco-stained 
office, but in a library surrounded by books, in the hearing of 
ladies, he is human—almost reasonable. Jennie’s invitation 
had turned defeat to victory. 

Curtis took Winters into his own bedroom and put,his toilet 
articles at his service, and as he came out into the Captain’s 
library five minutes later he had plainly washed away a 
large part of his ferocity. His hair, plastered down smooth, 
represented the change in his mental condition; his quills 
were laid and he was fairly meek. 

Curtis confidentially remarked in a low voice: ‘‘ You see, 
Sheriff, we mist manage this thing quietly. We mustn’t 
endanger these women — and especially Miss Brisbane. If the 
old Senator gets a notion his daughter is in danger 4g 

Winters blew a whiff. ‘‘ Good Lord, he’d tear the State 
wide open! No, the boys are too hasty. As I say, I saw the 
irregularity, but if I hadn’t consented to lead a posse in 
here that whole inquest would have come a-rampin’ down on 
ye. I said to ’em, ‘ Boys,’ I says, ‘ you can’t do that kind of 
thing,’ I says. ‘ These Tetongs are fighters,’ I says, ‘and 
you’ ll have a sweet time chasin’ ’em over the hills—just go 
slow and learn to peddle.’ I says——”’ 

Lawson, entering with the code, cut him short in his 
shameless exculpation. 

“Mr. Winters, I think you know Mr. Lawson.’’ 
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the reputation of the house decreases, tenants leave, and 
rents tumble. 

Some managers say that the bachelor is apt to be a selfish 
man: one who thinks far more of himself than of others. 
“* His self-centred life makes him selfish,’’ said one apartment- 
house owner; ‘‘ he likes to make a show, but too often spends 
his money on room furnishings and on hotel dinners. He has 
an undeserved reputation for openhandedness.’’ 

But the surface indications in the big apartment houses do 
not cause one to suspect niggardliness of expenditure, but 
rather the opposite. In apartment after apartment there is 
wealth of carven chairs, of gleaming silver, of bronzes, of 
statuary, of rich hangings, of sideboards glittering with 
decanters and glass, of libraries lined with shelved books in 
costly bindings. 

In some there is elaborate wrought-iron grille work; in 
some the owner’s taste runs to pieces of copper and brass; in 
some there are silver candlesticks; in some there are antique 
vases of great value; in some there are enormous bear skins 
or tiger skins upon the floors. 


The Evolution of the Modern Bachelor 


Bachelor apartments—rich housing for unmarried men— 
are an evolution. In our early Colonial days bachelors were 
despised and taxed; there was no place for them in the social 
organization. And, indeed, in this, America was like all 
countries in the early period of their history. Ancient Rome 
persecuted the unmarried man, and by the laws of Solon his 
celibacy was acrime. But now, unmarried men are able to 
live in luxurious ease and without incurring the frown of the 
law. 

In crowded New York, dwelling-houses long ago began 
to give place to family apartment houses, and more recently, 
and also from necessity, the bachelor house has had its 
demand recognized. 

And there is only one way of doing away with bachelor 
apartments: that of doing away with the bachelors them- 
selves; and so many of the tenants are far past their youth, 
and thus confirmed in their single life by many years of it, 
that to change them from bachelorhood seems impossible. 

Still, it was a supposedly confirmed bachelor— Benedick 
—whose name now stands as the very synonym for married 
man; and it was Benedick who quaintly remarked that when 
he declared he would die a bachelor he did not think he 
should live till he were married. 


Horse Troop 


and 


Copyright in Great Britain 


““ We've crossed each other’s trail once or twice, I believe,’’ 
said Lawson. ‘“‘ Here is the clause.”’ 

Curtis laid the book before the Sheriff, who pushed a 
stubby forefinger against the letters and read the lines labori- 
ously. His thick wits were moved by the words and he said: 
‘Seems a clear case, and yet the Reservation is included in 
the lines of Pifion County.’”’ 

‘* Well—here come the boys,’’ said Curtis; ‘‘ we'll talk it 
all over after lunch. Come in, boys!’’ he called cheerily to 
the straggling posse. 

They came in sheepishly, one by one, their spurs rattling, 
their big limp hats twisted in theirhands. They had pounded 
the dust out of one another’s shirts and their red faces shone 
with the determined rubbing they had received. All their 
wild Centaur grace was gone, and as they sidled in and 
squatted down along the wall they were anything but fero- 
cious. They were, in fact, awkward as schoolboys. 

** Ah, now, this is ali right,’? each man said when Curtis 
offered chairs. ‘‘ You take the chair, Jim; you take it, Joe— 
this suits me.”’ 

No one stirred till Curtis rose, saying to the Sheriff: 
“‘ Well, we’ll take time to discuss that—come right out and 
tame the wolf.” 

The fact that Curtis accepted Calvin’s call impressed the 
crowd deeply. 

“*You’d think he b’longed to the fambly,’’ muttered one. 
‘* Wait till we get a rope round his neck,”’’ 

The table, locking cool and dainty in.its fleckless linen, 
was set with plates of cold chicken and ham alternating with 
pots of jelly and white bread. At each end of the cloth big 
pitchers of cool milk stood invitingly. To the cowboys, 
accustomed to their rude camps and the crude housekeeping 
of the settlers round about, this cleanliness of dining-room 
and cloth was marvelously Subduing. They shuffled into their 
seats noisily, with only swift, sly glances at the girls, who 
were bubbling over with the excitement of feeding these 
hyenas. “ 

As they drank their milk and fed great slices of bread and 
jelly into their mouths, fighting Indians seemed less neces- 
sary than they had supposed.. Whisky and alkali dust and 
the smell of sweating ponies were all forgotten in the quiet 


and cool sweetness of this Agent’s home, dominated by a 


couple of refined women. 

Curtis, sitting at the end of the board as host, plied the 
Sheriff with cold chicken and milk and _ jelly, discussing 
meanwhile the difficulties under which the Tetongs labored, 
and drew from that sorely beleaguered officer admissions 
which he afterward regretted. ‘‘ That’s so; I don’t know as 
I’d do any better in their places, but——’’ 

Jennie, with a keen perception of her power over these 
brigands of the Gumbo, went from one to the other inquiring 
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in her sweetest voice: ‘‘Won’t you have another slice of 
bread? Pleasedo!’’ Elsie, less secure of manner, followed 
her with the pitcher of milk, while the young men bruised 
each other’s shins beneath the table in their zealous efforts to 
diminish the joy each one took in the sweet presence of his 
cupbearer. 

As the boys began to shove back Curtis brought out a box 
of cigars and passed them along the line. 

‘‘ Take hearty, boys—they don’t belong to the Government 
—they’re mine, and you’]l find them good.”’ 

As they were all helping themselves the Sheriff coughed 
loudly and called out: ‘‘ Boys, the Major and me has fixed 
this thing up. I won’t need but three of you. The rest can 
ride back and tell the gang on the West Fork it’s all right. 
Cal, you and Tom and Green stay with me. The rest of you 
can go—as soon as your dinner’s settled.’’ 

The ones not chosen looked a little disappointed, but they 
made no protest. As they rose to go out each one made 
powerful effort to do the right thing, 
and, lifting eyes to the girls for a 
last glance, each blurted out: 
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‘* Produce your warrants and I’1! secure the men,’’ replied 
Curtis. ‘‘ You shall not punish a whole tribe on a pure 
assumption. You must come to me with a warrant for a par- 
ticular man—and when you receive him from me you must 
prove his guilt in court. As the case now stands you haven’t 
the slightest evidence that an Indian killed this herder, and I 
will not give over an innocent man to be lynched.”’ 

As the Sheriff stormed up and down the office Lawson said 
in a low voice: ‘‘ Delay, delay.’’ 

Curtis understood the necessity of gaining time, and as 
Lawson rose and went out of the door he said: 

‘*T appreciate your feeling in this matter, Mr. Sheriff, and 
I am willing to do what is right. I shall call a council of my 
old men to-night and ask them to search for the murderer. 
An Indian cannot keep a secret. If one of the Tetongs killed 
your herder he will tell of it. I again suggest that you go 
back to your people and assure them that I will do all in my 
power to discover the murderer. Give me three days.’’ 


to go back and wait till I can find some clue to the murderer. 
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Do you consider that reasonable? ’’ 

“It sounds fair,’’ replied Calvin thoughtfully. 

** Now, the question of whether the State or county author- 
ity covers a Federal Reservation or not is too big a question 
for us to settle. You see that, Calvin?’’ 

Calvin scratched his head. ‘‘ It sure is too many fer me.’ 

‘* Now, I'll compromise in this case, Mr. Sheriff. You 
discharge the rest of your deputies and- send them away, while 
you and Calvin remain with me to attend a council; not to 
arrest anybody, but to convince yourself of my good-will in 
the matter. I will not permit you to be armed nor to arrest 
any of my wards, but when we have found some clue —have 
some suspect —I will secure him myself and turn him over 
to you. But I insist that you send away the men in the outer 
office.’’ 

Calvin spoke up. ‘‘I reckon the Major’s right, Sheriff. 
How ye goin’ to arrest a man if yuu don’t know who he is? 
I reckon you better do as he says 
I ain’t a-lookin’ fer no fuss with the 
Agent, and the United States Army 


’ 





‘Much obliged! ’’ 

And in this humble fashion the 
ferocious posse of the Sheriff broke 
up and left the house. 

Once outside they turned on each 
other with broad grins. They 
straightened—-took on grace and 
security of manner again. They 
were streaming with perspiration 
and their neckerchiefs were moist 
with the drip of it, but they lit their 
cigars nonchalantly, flung their hats 
rakishly on their heads and turned 
to take a last look at the house. 

Elsie appeared at the door. 
‘Boys!’’ she called, and her clear 
voice transfixed every soul of them. 
‘You mustn’t do anything reckless. 
You won’t, will you?’’ 

Calvin alone was able to reply: 
“No, Miss, we won’t. Wewon’t do 
nothing to hurt you or the Major’s 
sister — you needn’t be scart.’’ 

‘“ You can trust Captain Curtis; he 
will do what is right, I’m sure of 
that. Good-by.’’ 

‘*Good-by,’’ they answered, one 
by one. Nothing further was said 
till they had crossed the road. Then 
one of the roughest-looking of the 
whole gang turned and said: “‘ Fel- 
lers, that promise goes. We got to 
keep that mob from goin’ to war 
while these girls are here. Ain’t 
that right?’’ 

“‘ That’s right!’ 

“Say, fellers, I’11 tell you a job 
that would suit me,’’ began another. 

““Hain’t got any work into it if 
it does.’’ 

‘“ What is it?’’ 

“‘I’d like to be detailed to guard 
these ‘queens’ from rustlers like 
you.”’ 

They fell upon him with their hats 
and gloves till he broke into a run 
and they all disappeared down the 
road in a cloud of dust. 


NINETEENTH CHAPTER 


URING all this time the sentinels 
on the hills missed little of the 
movements of the strange horsemen. 
They watched them as they dis- 
mounted and went into the Agent’s 
house, and that seemed a victory for 
the cattlemen, but when a part of 
them remounted and rode away the 
chiefs were reassured, and Elk said: 
“‘T will go down and see what it all 
means.’’ 











only fifty miles off. I tell ye right 
now I won’t help to arrest old 
Crawling Elk. It ain’t usin’ the old 
man white.’’ 

The Sheriff growled surlily. ‘‘ All 
right, but there ain’t no monkey- 
business about this. I get my man 
sooner or later, you bet your heart on 
that.’’ As he called the other men 
in and spoke to them in a low voice, 
their faces fell and they blurted out 
in defiant phrases: 


*““Tll be —— if I do.”’ ‘*No— 
stick it out!’’ ‘‘ Take old Elk and 
hold him till he produces the right 
man—that’s the way we always 


do it.’’ 

The argument of the Sheriff could 
not be heard, but at iast he prevailed 
over the men and they sullenly con- 
sented. The Sheriff scrawled a hasty 
note to the County Attorney explain- 
ing his failure to bring back a Tetong 
and containing a promise to bring his 
man later, and the deputies went out 
to saddle up. Their cursing was cer- 
tainly forceful and varied. 

Parker, seeing them come out, met 
them, inquiring anxiously: 

‘Well, what do vou think of the 
situation?’’ 

Greene looked at 
‘You belong here?’’ 

‘* No, I’m just a visitor.’’ 

““ Well, you better get out quick as 
God’ Il let ye.’’ 

‘* Why, what is going to happen?”’ 

‘* Just this: we’re goin’ to have the 
man that killed Reddy Connors or 
we'll wipe out this whole greasy tribe. 
That’s all,’’ and they moved on curs- 
ing afresh. 

Parker fell back aghast, and he 
watched them as they saddled their 
horses and rode off. He then tried 
once more to see Curtis. Wilson, 
after going in to speak to Curtis, came 
back to say: ‘‘ He’ll see you in a 
moment. He’s sending out his 
police.’’ 

In a few moments six of the Indian 
policemen came filing out, looking 
tense and grave, and a moment later 
Curtis himself appeared. 

‘* What is it, Parker?’’ 

‘* What is going on, Captain? 
very anxious.’’ 

**You need not be. We have the 
matter well in hand at present. Wait 
a moment and I will go over to the 
house with you.”’ 
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One by one the principal native 
employees reappeared. Crane’s 
Voice came out of the barn, where 
he had lain with his eyes to a crack in the wall, and Peter 
Big-Voice and Robert Wolf stepped cautiously into view 
from behind the slaughter-pen. Old Mary, the cook, sud- 
denly blocked the kitchen doorway, and with tremulous lips 
asked: ‘‘ Cowboys gone?”’ 

“Yes, all gone,’’ replied Jennie with a laugh. 

“Good, good.”’ 

““ Where have you been, Mary?’’ 

She smiled. ‘‘ Ice-house—heap cold.”’ 

““ What did you go in there for? ”’ 

““ Cowboy no good —mebbe so shoot.”’ 

““ They won’t hurt you,’’ said Jennie gently. 
again. The Captain will take care of you.”’ 

“Little Father no got gun—cowboy plenty gun. 
*fraid.’’ 

“Little Father don’t need gun now; you are all right,’’ 
Jennie said, and Mary went to her work again, though nerv- 
ously alert to every sound. 

Meanwhile the office resounded with the furious argument 
of the Sheriff. ‘‘ The whole western part of the State is dis- 
gusted with the way in which these Indians escape arrest. 
They commit all kinds of depredations and not one is pun- 
ished. This has got to stop. We intend to learn this tribe 
it can’t hide thieves and murderers any longer.’’ He ended 
by blustering like a bully and tramping up and down. 


‘* Go to work 


Tetong 


— the young men bruised each other’s shins beneath the table in their zealous efforts 
to diminish the joy each one took in the sweet presence of his cupbearer 


“‘ They will not be satisfied unless we bring an Injun with 
us. We’ve got to do that or they’ll come bilin’ in here and 
raise hell. I propose to take old Crawling Elk himself and 
hold him till the tribe ——’”’ 

‘‘If you attempt such a crime Ii will put you off the 
Reservation in irons,’’ replied Curtis sharply. 

‘‘Put me in irons! I think I see you doing that! Why, 
the whole State would rise and wipe you and your —— tribe 
out of existence.’’ He turned threateningly. 

‘* Be quiet, and keep your distance, or I’1l put you in irons 
now! Sit down/’’ 

These words were not spoken loudly, but they caused the 
Sheriff’s face to blanch and his kneesto tremble. There was 
a terrifying, set glare in the Captain’s eyes as he went on. 

‘* What do you suppose would be the consequences of firing 
upon an officer of the regular army in the discharge of his 
duty by a Sheriff acting outside the law? You have three 
men out there, but one of them is my friend, and you know 
the quality of Calvin Streeter. You know something of 
Wilson’s spirit. I am in command of this Reservation.’’ 
Lawson reéntering at this moment Curtis said: ‘‘ Mr. Lawson, 
ask Calvin to come in, please.’’ 

Calvin came in smiling. ‘‘ Well, what’s the upshot?’’ 

‘‘It is this, Calvin. The Sheriff has no warrant for any- 
body, and so is here without power to act. I have asked him 


When he reappeared Lawson was 
with him. Nothing was said till they 
were well in the middle of the road. 
Thea Curtis remarked carelessly: 

‘“ You attended to that matter, Lawson?’’ 

‘“ Yes, Crane’s Voice is ten miles on his way.” 

‘‘ There go some dangerous messengers,’’ said Curtis, lift- 
ing his eyes to the hillside, up which the cowboys were 
climbing, ‘‘ but I don’t think they’ll do any harm now;; their 
teeth are pulled.’’ 

Parker was importunate. He wished to understand the 
whole matter. Curtis wasalittleimpatient. ‘‘ I willexplain 
presently,’’ he replied, and nothing mere was said till he 
came into the library, which was filled with the wives of the 
employees, the missionary, and some of the teachers. Jennie 
had reassured them as best she could, but they were eager to 
see the Agent himself. 

Curtis smiled round upon them. 
cil of war?’”’ 

Jennie spoke quickly. 
George.”’ 

‘Nothing much has happened since dinner. J have per- 
suaded the Sheriff to discharge all his deputies except Calvin, 
and he is to remain till to-morrow to attend a council of Elk’s 
head men. I have sent for them to ceme in and we are going 
to find the murderer if possible. I consider the trouble over, 
now that the Sheriff has given up the attempt to capture Elk 
(Continued on Page 18) 


** What's all this—a coun- 


‘Tell us all that has happened, 
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SOPHOMORES ABROAD 


E FINALLY tore 
ourselves away 
from Avranches. 


Madame and her daugh- 
ters, Paul the waiter, 
Auguste the auto-chaser, 
two of the masters from 
Berri’s school, Armington 
and Guppy were in the 
courtyard to say good-by 
tous. There was no end 
of handshakings, French 
compliments and prom- 
ises to come back next 
summer if possible, and 
it was all very genial and 
friendly. 

Guppy’s good-by filled 
me with curiosity. He 
put worlds of earnest, 
hidden meaning into his 
final handshake and mur- 
mured hurriedly, close to 
my ear: 

“* Don’t worry, oid man. 
I’ve promised Berrisford 
to do everything I can. 
As a matter of fact, I’m interested in the case; but even if I 
weren’t I’d do anything in my power to keep you and Berri 
from worrying over this matter.’’ Not knowing in the least 
what Berri had put him up to on their bicycle ride two days 
before, I simply looked deeply grateful—as one does when 
a person seems so obliging — pressed his hand in return. 

** How on earth did you induce Guppy to stay at Avranches 
without us?’”’ I demanded as Berri and I swung along the 
narrow pathtothe station. “‘Ididn’tinduce him; he induced 
himself,’ Berri declared. 

‘* But you told him something,’’ I pursued; “‘ you extracted 
a promise of some kind from him—because he referred to it 
just as we were leaving and made me feel as if we were under 
deep obligations to him.”’ 

‘*T extracted nothing whatever,’’ Berri answered; ‘‘ he did 
make promises, but they were just as voluntary—why, I 
couldn’t begin to tell you how voluntary they were. AllI did 
was to muse a little— out loud, of course —on my hopes and 
fears.’’ 

““ Your hopes and fears! I didn’t know you had any.”’ 

““Why, Granny, I suppose I’m one of the most hopeful, 
fearful things in the whole of France.’’ 

** Now, Berri—own up. What did you tell that poor, trust- 
ing creature?’’ ° 

‘*You’re so suspicious, Granny. I didn’t tell him any- 
thing. We were lying down in the shade of some pine trees 
near that ugly pink chateau on the road to Villedieu and I 
merely exclaimed with my eyes closed: ‘ Well, well — it’s too 
bad.’’’ 

** What was?’”’ 

“* That’s what Guppy wanted to know.’’ 

“* And then you told him. I knew you’d told him some- 
thing.’”’ 

“‘T didn’t at all. I simply asked him if he didn’t think it 
was. I didn’t say that / thought so.”’ 

‘* Thought what?’’ I insisted. . 

“Why, that it was a shame Armington has studied so hard 
—slaved over his useless little ‘skewpins’ or whatever he 
calls them, and got all worried and nervous and run down.’’ 

“* Did he believe it was a shame?’’ 

““Well, rather. It hadn’t occurred to him before particu- 
larly —the full force of it seemed to come over him all at once 
while we were stretched out there under the trees. Then I 
asked him if he didn’t think something ought to be done about 
it, and wouldn’t it be sad if poor Armington, 
friendless and alone, with his family three or four 
thousand miles away, should become quite un- 
hinged and undertake to gather coguelicots on 
the railway track or go for a constitutional across 
the quicksands at low tide.’’ 

‘Anything like that wou/d be sad,’’ I declared. 

‘Why, of course it would,’’ Berri answered. 
** Guppy thought it would be simply awful and 
asked me if I thought there was any likelihood 
of its happening.’’ 

““ What did you say then?”’ 

“Oh, I said that I hoped not; but that in this 
vale of tears one could never be sure of anything. 
Then I added that you and I regretted so having 
te leave Armington. We do, you know—lI’ve 
heard you say so.”’ 

““Of course I do; but it isn’t because I’m afraid 
he’s dotty. He’s one of the sanest persons I 
know.”’ 

*“ Well, I didn’t tell Guppy why you were 
sorry. How did I know? You never told 
me; you merely said that you were:”’ 

** Oh, Berri! ’’ 
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Editor’s Note —This is the fifth of six sketches b 
Mr. Fiandrau Grenptice of the experiences and ad- 
ventures abroad of the Harvard Sophomores, Granny 
and Berri. The next sketch will appear in three weeks. 
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‘Then he asked me why we had to go, and I told him that 
I had promised to meet my mother at Dinard. Now, don’t I 
— don’t [?’’ Berri hastened to demand. ‘‘Aren’t we going to 
Dinard?”’ 

““Yes—but we’re going to stop at Mont Saint Michel 
first.’’ 

‘* Oh, well— you don’t have to tell people everything,’’ 
Berri shrugged. ‘‘ Dear me, I think you ought to be very 
grateful at getting rid of Guppy so pleasantly,’’ he added. 
‘* He hardly spoke all the way home, and while I was getting 
ready for dinner he came into my room to say that he had 
been thinking the matter over and had come to the conclusion 
that some one ought to stay with Armington to divert his 
mind. As you and I couldn’t—he would. I vow I didn’t 
ask him to, or influence him in any way whatever; he 
worked the whole thing out himself, and he’s exceedingly 
pleased at his responsibility.’’ 

‘Did you make any comment?’’ I asked. 

““ Yes—lI said that we would both appreciate his staying 
very, very much.”’ 

By this time we had reached the station and in a few 
minutes more I was watching the hill of Avranches flatten 
out in the distance and taking a last look at the me- 
andering little paths along the river that I have 
learned to know so well. 

In a direct line across the water it can’t be more 
than six miles from Avranches to the Mont, but by 
rail it must be thirty. Until a few years ago the place 
at high tide was an island, rising lonely and mysteri- 
ous from the turbid bay. To reach it you had to take 
a skiff or wait for the water to recede. There was an 
element of romance in the quicksands and in the speed 
(that of a ‘‘ galloping horse,’’ the guide-book says; a 
horse with a spavin on every leg, Berri declared later) 
with which the tide rushed in. But now a causeway 
like a long narrow ribbon connects the place with the 
mainland, and, if you care to wait, a railway train 
will gather you up at Pantorson and deposit you at 
the foot of Mont Saint Michel’s impregnable fifteenth 
century walls and towers and bastions. We preferred 
not to wait and were soon bowling along the road in 
a luxurious, low-necked barouche. 

I have little of what Duggie calls ‘‘ historical imagi- 
nation.’’ Asarule, it’s very hard for me to recon- 
struct the past merely because I happen to be ina 
locality that the guide-book says has a past. But at 
Mont Saint Michel you don’t have totry. The place 
tells its own story, and although the monastery was 
used as a prison as recently as the Revolution, you 
can’t help feeling that about five hundred years ago 
the story just stopped. While you are there (we went 
intending to spend the night and left with reluctance 
after four days) you simply have to live in the Middle 
Ages because there isn’t any place else to live. 

By the time we got out of the carriage and passed under 
the lofty stone gate into the village the wind from the sea 
was biting cold. Monsieur Poulard met us at the door of the 
—I don’t know just what to call that room as it is the inn 
office, salon and kitchen all in one. The light of a wood fire 
in a huge stone-hooded fireplace was dancing over the walls 
and the copper saucepans on a dresser opposite the door, and 
illuminating the figure of a heroic-looking woman who stood 
a little to one side of the chimney, skillfully agitating an 
omelette in a saucepan with a wooden handle at least five feet 
long. This, of course, was the great Madame Poulard. The 
omelette just then was at too critical a stage for her to notice 
us, but when it was finished and carried away on a platter by 
a servant, she turned to welcome us and say a few words to 
Berri (she remembered his mother and father very well) 
before proceeding with another. At the back of the chimney 
the heavy lids of three black caldrons swung on cranes rose 
and fell under their bubbling con- 
tents and wafted out prophecies 
that were strangely delightful after 
our drive in the fresh wind. And 
in front near the floor, spitted on 
two iron rods that stretched clear 
across, four legs of mutton and 
eighteen fat, brown, dripping 
chickens majestically revolved be- 
fore the gorgeous coals. It was 
like the ogre’s dinner in a fairy tale. 

** What a magnificent fireplace!’’ 
Berri exclaimed looking up at the 
gigantic hood. 

‘It’s magnificent,’’ 
“but it’s brand-new.”’ 

““Modern, perhaps,’ Berri re- 
plied, ‘‘ but brand—old,’’ which 
struck me afterward as a nice dis- 
tinction and characteristic of every- 
thing at Madame Poulard’s. The 
inn swarms with tourists, who come 
for a meal —for an afternoon — for 
a night at the longest, in trains, 
in carriages, in automobiles, on 
bicycles and on foot. But strangely 
enough the throng doesn’t seem to 
make the place less attractive. 


I agreed, 
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Madame Poulard, by ignoring the usual conventions of hotel 
keeping, somehow seems to make that impossible. Everybody 
is apparently so pleased to be there at all that he forgets to be 
disagreeable. It amuses one immensely, for instance, to learn 
that no record is kept of how long you stay, how many meals 
you’ve eaten, how many afternoon teas you’ve consumed, 
what wine you’ve had at dinner and whether you’ve taken 
coffee afterward— which in France is always ‘‘extra.’’ You 
are expected to remember everything yourself and confess to 
Madame Poulard or her husband at the end. It’s easy enough 
when you stay only for a few hours, but a visit of four days 
becomes complicated. Berri and I, when we found that we 
would have to make out our own bills, used to write every- 
thing down in a notebook as soon as we ordered it. 

Although you see your dinner cooked in the dim room 
down in the village and eat it in another room overhead hung 
with hundreds of sketches that visiting artists have presented 
to Madame Poulard, you sleep in the Maison Blanche, or the 
Maison Rouge, or the Maison Verte, away up on the rock near 
the Abbey. Anywhere else you would probably object to 
bedrooms about the size of a billiard table—but here the 
little white cells merely seem monastic and in keeping. 
Besides, except when you’re 
asleep you are rarely in your room. 
If you want to read or write or 
watch the tide creep in over the 
dappled waste of white sand, you 
sit just outside your door on a 
terrace gay with beds of asters, 
poppies, bachelor buttons, mignon- 
ette and roses, and covered, in 
part, by arbors of tangled honey- 
suckle, clematis and passion 
flowers. You have your coffee 
and rolls there in the morning, 
and, in fact, are there most of the 
time when you aren’t paddling 
about in your bare feet on the 
warm, wet sand, or leaning over 
the ramparts in the sun, or wan- 
dering through the marvelous 
Gothic labyrinth at the top of the 
rock. 

This last you are supposed to 
visit with the crowd that gathers 
every hour at the door; but after 
we had been rushed through once 
without seeing much of anything 
Berri ‘‘ talked pretty’’ to the 
guide in charge and he afterward 
let us go in and out as we pleased. 
He was an agreeable, good-look- 
ing chap who knew every stone 
in the place and resented the lack 
of intelligence in the average crowds he piloted about, 
as only a Frenchman who knows his subject can. 

In discussing the monastery, Berri said: ‘‘ Why is it that, if 
we wanted to build three refectories to-day, they wouldn’t 
look a bit like these when they were finished? —although I’ve 
no doubt they would be three perfectly comfortable, more or 
less durable shelters.’’ 

“It’s because,’’ said the guide, running his fingers over an 
exquisite piece of molding in the cloister —‘‘ It’s because, when 
we build nowadays, our idea is behind us, goading us on. 
The idea of the men who built all this soared ahead of them 
on wings and lifted them up to it.’’ 

As there is nothing to do in the evening beyond watching 
the phosphorescent waves break gently against the rocks 
away below you, people go to bed at Mont Saint Michel 
earlier even than they did at Avranches. Every one lights a 
paper lantern in Madame Poulard’s kitchen before ascending 
the five or six hundred tortuous steps to the bedrooms, and as 
these wind-blown flames flicker uncertainly along the face of 
the rock, you catch from your terrace strange lurid glimpses, 
through the blackness, of a bed of flowers—a crumbling wall 
—a shrine—a grave in the tiny cemetery overlooking the sea. 

After the quiet and sweetness, the poetry and religion of a 
place like that, it seemed at first almost wicked to find one’s 
self at Dinard. Berri had told me that Dinard was fashion- 
able, but I didn’t realize that we were going to be mixed up 
the evening of our arrival with a Russian Grand Duke, a 
German “‘ zu und von Schnupfenquelle-Engleburg,’’ a French 
Viscount, an English guardsman, Lady Claude Bushel (it isn’t 
pronounced that way, but I haven’t time to explain how it és 
pronounced), Mrs. de Tabley-Monteagle, and Miss Smith. 
(Miss Smith is not like other Smiths; she’s one of those 
cottage-on-the-cliffs-at- Newport-Champs - Elysées - apart ment- 
steam - yacht - in- the - Mediterranean - dahabeah - on - the- Nile 
Smiths.) Of course, it all happened through Berri’s mother. 

She was waiting for us on the quay when we got out of the 
crowded little ferryboat that brings you across the bay from 
Saint Malo, and I’ve never seen anything so young and pretty 
as she was—all in white, with a fluffy white parasol, waving 
to Berri from a little victoria. She might easily be his sister. 
Their greeting simply paralyzed me. Mrs. Berrisford jumped 
out of the carriage and threw her arms about Berri’s neck. 

“*Oh, my darling,’’ she exclaimed, *‘ I’m so glad you’ve 
come —there isn’t a good-looking man in the place. Don’t 
scold me about my poor hair; it was only an experiment — 
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everybody was doing it in Paris this spring—and I’m letting 
it go back. Don’t you think it’s horrid?’’ 

‘“Why, no—it isn’t bad,’’ Berri answered. He put his 
hands on her shoulders and smiled at her adoringly. ‘It 
was sort of brown last year, wasn’t it? Oh, I forgot—this is 
Granny.’’ Mrs. Berrisford hadn’t noticed me in the crowd 
and, owing to the excitement of the moment, I had escaped 
Berri’s mind. She seemed glad to see me, and in a moment 
we were all clattering up the hill through the summery look- 
ing town—Mrs. Berrisford and I on the back seat and Berri 
on the little one facing us. 

Well, at first I told myself with a pang that she didn’t care 
for him at all; and I tried to picture mamma meeting me on 
a steamboat landing after a separation of ten months with the 
announcement that she had dyed her hair and was glad tosee 
me because I was handsome! But since then I’ve come to 
believe that she’s devoted to Berri, but not perhaps in the 
way to which I’ve been accustomed. It’s real, only it isn’t 
the same. You’re told all your life that you mustn’t expect 
people to be alike, and then the first time you meet some one 
different you proceed to be astounded. 

‘“Are you going anywhere to-night?’’ Berri asked his 
mother as we were having tea in her salon. (She hasa 
beautiful stone villa on one of the side streets that lead 
down to the beach. ) 

‘“Why, weeks ago,’’ she began, ‘‘ I promised the De Tabley- 
Monteagles that I would dine there to meet the Grand Duke.’’ 

‘Now if you’re going to throw me 
over for that fatuous old eagle thing 
——’’ Berri interrupted. 

‘* Listen, my angel — Did you say three 
lumps, Mr. Wood? Because, if you did, 
I’ll put in four—now darling, listen. 
When you wrote me that you would be 
here to-day I went over at once and told 
the woman that I simply couldn’t dine 
with her. Naturally she was very cross 
with me —I could tell from the way she 
kissed me on both cheeks and said she 
was glad to see anybody nowadays who 
was ‘all mother.’ So you see, we three 
can either dine here quietly — which is 
always most depressing, don’t you 
think ?—or go to the Café de la Rotonde. 
Boldi’s there again this year, you know 
—better than ever; only he has the 
annoying Hungarian habit of sneaking 
up behind one’s chair and playing the 
most divine things to the back of one’s 
neck. I’d tell him not to, but he’s been 
so amiable lately about taking five-franc 
pieces when I’ve asked him to play 
things I like—he usually sniffs at any- 
thing but gold. He’s been completely 
spoiled by people like the Smiths.’’ 

We dined at the café—a long, narrow 
terrace inclosed in glass on the edge of 
the beach. The casino is, above it, and 
to the casino most of the De Tabley- 
Monteagle dinner-party adjourned at 
about eleven o’clock for the purpose of 
trying their luck with the petits chevaux 
—a gambling game where you bet on 
little tin horses that fly around in circles 
—and louse. 

My introduction to smart society was 
full of surprises for me. Mrs. Berrisford 
had mentioned the names of some peo- 
ple whom we should probably see during 
the evening, and I couldn’t help forming 
opinions about them beforehand that in 
every case proved to be astonishingly 
wrong. 

The Grand Duke I had pictured as 
extremely dashing in a semi-barbarous 
fashion; a sort of cross between the 
Emperor of Germany and a Cossack in 
a Wild West show. In reality, he is a 
genial old thing of sixty who—if he 
weren’t a Grand Duke—might be a 
retired stockbroker. He held my hand 
and patted the back of it when I was 
presented to him, and told me what a 
bad child Berri used to be— explaining 
that Berri had once dug a large hole on 
the beach, covered it with newspapers 
and sand, and then lured him into it. 

Mrs. de Tabley-Monteagle, whom I 
had thought would be stout and pom- 
pous and dull, turned out to be one of 
those willowy Burne-Jones effects, who, 
everybody says, was a great beauty in her youth. She’s 
almost six feet tall, but as she has a rhythmical manner of 
looping herself over furniture you end by thinking her 
graceful. 

“* Of course, Edwina de Tabley-Monteagle is faded,’’ Berri’s 
mother agreed, ‘‘ but she has faded in the marvelous, intense, 
English way —quite like lavender and rose-leaves in a hor- 
ribly expensive bit of cloisonné.”’ 

The Schnupfenquelle-Engleburg man is a blond, pink- 
faced, grown-up-baby-looking creature in about the worst- 
fitting evening clothes I’ve ever seen. He seemed worried 
about his necktie, as well he might be; for it kept slipping 
up over his collar every few minutes and hanging about his 
neck like a silly little linen scarf of some kind. Berri says 
that in his uniform, at a distance that precludes your discov- 
ering his brain to be a mere sausage, he isn’t bad. 

The French Viscount is what we should call at home 
“fresh as paint.’’ He thinks he’s wonderfully English ; but 
he’s really just absurd; his monocle won’t stay in, and I’m 
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sure that, in spite of all his sporty chatter, he’s dreadfully 
afraid of a horse. He hangs on every one of the guardsman’s 
very occasional words. The guardsman, by the way, looks 
the part. He’s perfectly beautiful and changes his clothes 
about five times a day. Lady Claude Bushel is what Berri 
calls ‘‘ one of those lovely little creatures — all appealing blue 
eyes and feather boa.’’ Nobody, he says, but the man who 
happens to be talking to her has ever really understood her. 

Although from time to time these people, and the others of 
the party, would burst into French, everybody spoke fluent 
English with the exception of Miss Smith, whose home is 
somewhere in Central Illinois. She went to a convent near 
Paris and has been over here for so long —almost a year and 
a half now —that her native tongue comes hard. 

“*T like much the French people. Do not you?’’ she asked 
me as we were on our way back to the café—after Mrs. de 
Tabley-Monteagle and Lady Claude Bushel had lost on the 
petits chevaux not only their own money but what they had 
borrowed from the Grand Duke and the guardsman. Miss 
Smith is extraordinarily pretty; prettier even than Lady 
Claude. Berri says she’s trying to decide whether it would 
be more brilliant to annex the Viscount or Schnupfenquelle- 
Engleburg. The guardsman’s name is “‘ Higgins’’—which 
lets him out; and the Grand Duke isrich beyond the dreams 
of even a morganatic marriage. 

I can’t get over the contrast between Dinard and the other 
places we have been to. It’s like looking at a flippant water- 
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color sketch after you’ve gone through a gallery of old mas- 
ters. Dinard is such a dainty, garish, shallow little spot 
with a lot of flimsy villas perched about on the rocks above 
one of the coziest, most secluded beaches imaginable. It’s 
very gay; I’ve never been so gay before and never expect to 
be again. 

In the morning we go down to the beach for a swim, which 
is good enough fun in itself—but the crowd is even more 
entertaining ; hundreds of beautifully dressed women sitting 
under striped red and white awnings and in the patches of 
shade cast by the bathing machines. They read or embroider 
or talk to the men who stroll about from group to group. I 
didn’t know that there were so many pretty children in the 
world; the beach is in an uproar with them all day long: 
little Russians in round white linen caps, with big placid 
eyes far apart; Du Maurier children from England —the little 
boys very dictatorial and manly, the little girls very lank and 
bewilderingly curled; French children, whose clothes as a 
rule are too fussy, and who never by any chance (no matter 
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how they wallow in the sand or paddle in the water) seem to 
become soiled; little Italians who look like veivet-eyed angels 
and who behave like imps; and American children whom you 
wouldn’t know are American if you didn’t see the Stars and 
Stripes fluttering from their forts of sand. All these infants 
seem perfectly at home in any one of the three or four lan- 
guages that happens for the moment to be shrieked. If you 
could see only their little bare legs you would think Dinard 
is chiefly inhabited by a race of diminutive Indians. 

Of course Berri has made friends with most of them and 
spends whole afternoons helping to build forts for the tide to 
wash flat. If it weren’t for them I think he would be even 
more critical of Dinard than he is. To me it’s all so new 
that I like it. People have asked us to luncheon and dinner 
every day since we’ve been here—at their villas, at the new 
club or at the café. We've been to a dance at the casino and 
are going to another —a smaller one—at the club. Then, 
too, Mrs. Berrisford seems to have a good many luncheons 
and dinners on her own account. In the afternoon we some- 
times drive over to the golf club and sometimes we have tea 
at the café. 

** Oh, yes, it’s very entrancing,’’ Berri said one day when 
} asked him why he didn’t seem to be having a better time. 
** I enjoy it myself for just about a week. But I’m convinced 
that any grown and able-bodied man who can endure it for 
longer ought to be taken out and shot. You must remember, 
Granny, that I’ve seen Mrs. de Tabley-Monteagle smoke 
cigarettes with that intricate Delsarte 
arm movement and bejeweled little 
finger with which she seeks to make 
smoking refined ever since I was four 
years old; and nowadays, when Lady 
Claude Bushel tells me that I’m the only 
living person who really understands 
her, I can recollect perfectly in the bright 
hexagon of my precocious childhood sit- 
ting on the laps of other Lady Claudes 
and wondering what they meant when 
they said more or less the same thing to 
somebody else. I get awfully tired of 
meeting over and over again people that 
you never get to know any better-—- 
chiefly because there isn’t anything more 
to know. And it makes me sick to be 
so much with people who take the trivial 
so seriously and who don’t take the seri 
ous at all—or who pretend they don’t 
even when they do. The thing Mrs. 
Onslow said to you is an example of 
what I mean.’’ 

Mrs. Onslow is another pretty English 
woman—pale and ethereal, with a lot 
of burnished red-brown hair. She has 
a daughter nine years old that Berri is 
very fond of. One afternoon I was hav- 
ing tea with Mrs. Onslow and another 
lady and Higgins at the café. All at 
once the people on the beach began to 
swarm across the sand and collect in a 
dense crowd near the edge of the water. 
For a moment I forgot myself sufficiently 
to express interest and asked a waiter 
what had happened. He didn’t know, 
but said there had probably been an 
accident in the water and placed the 
field glasses he had been looking through 
on our table. Mrs. Onslow languidly 
lifted them to her eyes, swept the hori- 
zon, and then, turning her back on the 
scene, suppressed a yawn and said: 

** I dare say it’s my infant.’’ 

Now, of course, before making this 
remark she had been very careful to 
ascertain that her infant at that moment 
was busily engaged some twenty feet 
away in pouring shovelfuls of sand on 
Berri’s best white fiannel suit. Just why 
she said the thing at all I’m sure I don’t 
know, unless, as Berri declares, it’s very 
swagger to pretend that you don’t care 
about things when you really do. 

** The burning question of the hour,’’ 
Berri concluded, ‘‘the thing that has 
given conversation a new lease of life and 
bids fair to make the season brilliant in 
the local annals, is whether that prepos- 
terous little Smith girl is going to pur- 
chase the German or the Frenchman. 
Now in all sincerity I don’t care. And 
when you've reached that stage, it 
means you've had enough.”’ 

It wasn’t a bit like Berri to talk in this strain; he’s just the 
kind of person that, I should think, would enjoy a place like 
Dinard and get no end of amusement out of it. For a while 
I wondered why he didn’t lvok at it more simply and take 
things, in his usual way, as they come. He puzzled me. 
Then gradually the difference of our points of view dawned 
on me and I ended by feeling, somehow, very sorry for Berri. 
To me, of course, being here is merely a novel and delightful 
incident in a summer vacation; but to Berri it means 
‘*home.’’ Home with him is wherever his mother happens 
to be amusing herself and the fact depresses him. 

He cheered up the other day, however. We received 
two telegrams from Avranches that had been repeated from 
our banker’s in Paris: 

Where are you? Can't stand Guppy any longer. The man is 
driving me mad. ARMINGTON. 





’ 


Armington escaped this morning. Has behaved in strange 
manner for several days. Fear forthe worst. What shall I do? 
Guppy. 
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“Emily!” he whispered ; 


PART II 
(Concluded from last week) 


: MILY was indeed in 
E the depths of humili- 
ation. At first, when 
she came to look over her 
father’s papers, she could 
hardly believe the evidence 
of her own senses. He had 
preserved every scrap, ap- 
parently with miserly care, 
and they filled a huge oak 
chest that had once been 
used as aclothes press. Of 
all the papers that Emily 
had the courage to look through, not one was in the hand- 
writing of her father. Here were all his speeches, carefully 
written out and labeled. Accompanying each was a complete 
memorandum of directions, in addition to the copious side 
and foot notes in the manuscript. Everything was set forth 
with the most painful particularity. Here, indeed, were the 
evidences of a successful school of oratory, and in the hand- 
writing Billy Spence, the dependent, stood confessed as the 
teacher. Here were the raw and the refined material, and it 
was Billy’s mind, Billy’s brains, that had carried Meredith 
Featherstone through the shoals, the shallows, the shifting 
sands, and the deep waters of statesmanship. 

At first, and for some time, Emily felt that she had been 
cruelly deceived and cheated. Then, when the shock of her 
discovery had somewhat subsided, she began to realize the 
nature of the sacrifice that Billy Spence had made. She began 
to perceive the real extent of the unselfish devotion he had 
shown in obliterating his own individuality, and in putting 
his own ambitions aside. There must have been, there must 
be, she thought, some good and sufficient reason for this 
unheard-of sacrifice. What was it? She went from the 
library straight to the room where her father lay. As she 
came to the door she saw Billy Spence tenderly smoothing 
the dead man’s hair. The sight drove out of her mind the 
questions she had framed, and, womanlike, she fell back 
weakly on the idea that she had been deceived. It is woman’s 
way to hark back to first impressions. 

But when she and Mr. Spence were out of hearing of the 
two ojd men the great question recurred to her— Why had 
he surrendered his own career to make one possible for her 
father? Never before had a man, and a young man at that, 
done himself such gross, such unnecessary injustice. He had 
received no salary, and his very clothes were shabby. 
Womanlike, she accompanied the inquiry with a running fire 
of comment. 

He stood before her with his head bent. ‘‘I have had my 
compensations, Emily,’’ he said. 

** What were they?’’ she cried, her sobs choking her. 

“* Your mother was kind to me to the day of her death, and 
there have been times, even of late, Emily, when you were 
kind. Was there not compensation in this?’’ 

In her agony of mind she could have groveled at his feet, 
but instead, she fell on the sofa and beat it wildly with her 
hands. 

“You are taking it too seriously, Emily,’’ he said when 
her inarticulate cries had ceased. ‘‘I would do it all over 
again with a happy heart if I could bring back the old times 
and all who were herethen. Your mother wanted your father 
to become a distinguished man; so did you. And after he 
had entered upon that first campaign we could not retrace 
our steps. Don’t you see how impossible it was? Your 
father regretted it a great deal worse than I did; it was a 
terrible burden to him from the first. Let your condemna- 
tion fall on me, and not on his memory. I am the dishonest 
one.”’ 





Once more she began to beat wildly 
on the cushions of the sofa, crying: 
‘‘ And I have been unkind to you! Oh, 
Heaven! have mercy on me! Have 
mercy!” ”. 

He said no more, but stood watching 
her, grieving because of her grief, his 
whole being. inflamed with 
love and pity forher. She 
grew quieter after a while, 
and finally rose from the 
sofa. Pausing for one 
brief instant, as though to 
collect her confused and 
scattered wits, she went 
into the room where the 
two old men were sitting 
with the dead. 

‘* Mr. Weaver,’’ she said, 
“it is now past midnight, 
and you and Mr. Tuttle will 
need some rest. My aunt 
will be down directly, and 
f she and Mr. Spence’’— it 

was the first time they had 
ever heard her cal! him so 
—‘‘ will sit up the rest of 
the night.’’ 

This information would 
have been very welcome to 
the old men if their curi- 
osity had not been aroused, 
for they were already be- 
ginning to feel the effects 
of the unaccustomed vigil; 
but they protested that they 
never felt wider awake in 
all their lives. 

Emily insisted, however, 
and they finally yielded. 
As they went along the 
walk to the gate, Mr. 
Weaver nudged Mr. Tuttle, 
and pointed over his shoul- 
der withhisthumb. ‘‘ It’s 
jest like I tell you,’’ he declared. ‘‘ Billy’s been up to some 
kind of devilment, an’ Em’ly wants a chance for to rake him 
over the coals. I wouldn’t like to be in Billy’s shoes, be 
jinged ef I would!’’ 

“* She ain’t dumb when she’s in a tantrum, Em’ly ain’t,’’ 
remarked Mr. Tuttle. : 

‘*No, Brother Tuttle, none on ’em ain’t dumb, contrive 
’em! but Em’ly has got language enough for the whole settle- 
ment. By jacks ef she ain’t!’’ 

The two old men toddled on home, glad of the timely 
release from a vigil that had already begun to weigh heavily 
on their eyelids, yet burning with curiosity to know what 
Billy, the dependent, had been doing to excite the ire of Miss 
Featherstone. Though their curiosity was not appeased, they 
chuckled at, the idea that this man, who stood in their eyes as 
a vagabond and a loafer, had at last been found out. 

Emily seated herself near the fireplace, and Billy Spence 
sat on the opposite side. She kept her eyes on his face, but 
never once did he look at her. On the contrary, he gazed at 
the flickering flames on the hearth and on the queer shadows 
that they cast. Finally she spoke. 

“* Has any provision been made for you in father’s will? ”’ 

‘* None whatever,’’ he replied. 

*‘T should have thought that after—after all you have 
done ul 

‘* Don’t be too hard on your father, Emily. It was his 
purpose, his desire to leave me something. But I convinced 
him that a bequest to me would create talk and arouse sus- 
picion. Why, suppose that you had gone on in ignorance of 
what you have found out—what would your feelings have 
been if I had come in for a share—even the smallest — of the 
property here?’’ 

**T should have resented it,’’ she frankly admitted. ‘‘ But 
now 4a 

** Most certainly you would,’’ he said. ‘‘ But now you have 
nothing to resent, and I have nothing to regret.”’ 

‘* But now,’’ she persisted —she was a young woman hard 
to put down—‘“‘ the property is mine, and I can do what I 
please with my own.”’ 

He divined—or thought he did—the proposition she was 
leading up to, and he rose from his chair, his face very red at 
first and then suddenly pale. ‘‘ Emily, your contempt for 
me has been a burden hard to bear, but I have borne it. 
Through it all I have never had one unkind thought of you. 
With the lights before you, you were entirely justifiable. But 
I beg you to refrain from grinding me into the dust. Say no 
more about property. In the course of a very few days I 
shall cease to annoy you.’’ 

*“You know that you do not annoy me,’’ she said very 
quietly. ‘‘ What do you propose to do?’’ 

He made no reply to this, but stood leaning against the 
high mantel, gazing into the fire. 

‘*You are to remain here,’’ 








she went on; ‘‘ you are to 


remain here just as though nothing had happened.’’ Still he 
made noreply. It seemed as if his mind was concerned with 
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matters and things far beyond her comprehension. ‘‘I said 
you were to remain here,’’ she insisted. 

‘‘T heard you, Emily,’’ he made answer. Her declaration 
brought a rosy glow to her face, but Billy Spence paid as little 
attention to the blush as he did to her words. He was won- 
dering where and how he should begin lifeagain. He moved 
away from the fireplace, and began to pace slowly up and 
down the room. Emily, for her part, leaned back in her 
chair and closed her eyes, while Uncle Ishmael in the next 
room sat and nodded. 


Some weeks after the funeral of Meredith Featherstone the 
household suddenly awoke to the fact that Billy Spence had 
disappeared. The man’s habits, developed during the long 
period when he was engaged in initiating his friend and 
patron in the arts and methods of what is loosely called 
statesmanship, were very irregular. He frequently turned 
night into day; and there had been seasons, as, for instance, 
in the midst of a warm campaign, when he would lock him- 
self in for days at a time, depending on Uncle Ishmael to 
keep him supplied with coffee, of which he consumed large 
quantities, rejecting for the most part all substantial food. 
At the end of such a period Mr. Spence would issue forth 
from his room pale, haggard and hollow-eyed, a condition 
that set afoot the rumor, believed by all the household save 
the master and Uncle Ishmael, that he had locked himself in 
to enjoy a spree. 

As may be supposed, the habits of Mr. Spence grew regular 
in their irregularity. If he was missing, no one asked after 
him, the supposition being that he would make his appear- 
ance in a few days, somewhat the worse for wear. So now, 
when he disappeared shortly after the funeral, the members 
of the household supposed that he was locked in his room. 
Uncle Ishmael, for the first day or so, did as he had been 
doing all along. Morning, noon and night he placed a pot 
of coffee, with biscuit and butter, on a chair, tapped lightly 
on the door as a signal that the food was there, and went his 
way. 

But presently the old negro discovered that Mr. Spence was 
not drinking the coffee nor eating the food he carried up, and 
then he began to investigate. He knocked on the door loudly, 
but received no answer. He knocked again and again, but 
the result was the same. Then he tried the bolt, and the 
door opened, at his push, so sudderfly and unexpectedly that 
Uncle Ishmael was within one of falling. Everything about 
the room was in order and in place with the exception of the 
few belongings of Mr. Spence. These were gone, and so was 
their owner. When the old negro realized this, which he 
was not slow to do, he drew a long breath and shook his 
head, for he was very fond of his Marse Billy as he called 
him. 

Uncle Ishmael reflected for some little time, uttering his 
thoughts aloud. ‘‘ He gone! he sho is gone! An’ ef dey 
don’t keep a mighty close eye on Ishmael, he’ll be gone, too. 
It wuz bad nuff fer marster ter go, but wid Marse Billy gone 
dey won’t be no livin’ on de place.’’ He looked around the 
room and shook his head again. ‘‘ I know’d it; I know’d it 
mighty well. Trouble is got a mighty sight er kinfolks, an’ 
when one come an’ set down in de house, you better make 
room fer de rest. Ef I had my way——’’ 

Uncle Ishmael was going on to say that if he had his way 
he would scour the country until he found Billy Spence, but 
he was interrupted. He heard his Miss Emily calling him. 
She was standing at the top of the stair-landing. 

“Uncle Ishmael! Uncle Ishmael! ”’ 

-“* Here me, Miss Em’ly,’’ he answered, stepping out into 
the passage. 

“*Tell Mr. Spence I’d like to speak with him a moment if 
he’s not too busy.’’ 

‘IT wish I could, ma’am,’’ replied the old negro; ‘‘I wish 
ter de Lord I could! I’d tell’im so quick it'd make yo’ head 
swim.”’ 

‘* What do you mean?”’ 

“‘ He ain’t here, Miss Em’ly, an’, ef I didn’t know better, 
nobody couldn’t make me b’lieve dat he been here sence year 
‘or ton." 

‘“ Why, I heard you talking to him,’’ Emily insisted. She 
came forward and went into the room, Uncle Ishmael follow- 
ing her. ‘‘I thought I heard his voice,’’ She said, turning to 
the old negro. 

‘**Twuz in yo’ min’, honey, not in de room,’’ he answered. 

‘Well, I’m sure I heard you talking.’”’ 

““Yassum, you did. I wuz makin’ a speech. It look like 
it run in de fambly fer ter make speeches.’’ If he noticed 
how red her face turned at the allusion he ignored it. ‘‘ Look 
at dat room,’’ he went on; ‘‘ look at de places whar he hung 
up his cloze, sech ez he had, an’ whar he uster set his shoes, 
an’ whar he kep’ his kyarpit-sack! Look at um, honey, an’ 
try ter foller in yo’ min’ whar he gone. Talk ’bout niggers! 
Ef Marse Billy Spence ain’t wuss off dan any nigger in de 
lan’ you kin take my head fer a ban’box. In de name er de 
Lord, what is de man got? He ain’t got nuff cloze fer ter 
las’ ’im fum here to town, an’ in all de time he been here he 
ain’t had but two frien’s in de worl’—destwo. Marster wuz 
one on um.”’ 

“* Who was the other?’’ Emily asked. Her face was very 
pale now, and it was plain that she was suffering mentally. 

“No needs fer ter call his name,’’ replied Uncle Ishmael. 
‘He ain’t nothin’ but a nigger—a nasty, no-’count ol’ nig- 
ger. Ef he wuz any ’count, he’d be wid Marse Billy right 
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now. Marster done gone, an’ Marse Billy Spence done make 
his disappearance. Much good his nigger frien’ll do him! 
Yit he ain’t got no yuther.”’ 

‘What you say is simply not true, and you know it!”’ 
cried Emily. Her indignation —she thought it was indigna- 
tion — was so great that she could hardly control her voice. 
She swept out of the room with great dignity, and went to her 
own. Whether she fell -into a fit of weeping, or delayed to 
bite her finger-nails, it would be difficult to say. 

It is sufficient to know that while Uncle Ishmael was still 
chuckling over the fact that he had stirred the feelings of his 
young mistress, she reappeared in the passageway fully 
equipped for an outdoor expedition. 

‘* Uncle Ishmael,’’ she said, ‘‘ I want you to take one of the 
carriage-horses, and find out if you can which way Mr. Spence 
went. He may be wandering in the woods for all we know. 
Don’t waste any time, and don’t wait; go now, and go ina 
hurry.”’ 

‘‘ Miss Em’ly, you sholy ain’t gwine out nowhar, is you?”’ 
inquired Uncle Ishmael with some solicitude. ‘‘ Kaze I hear 
Miss Kitty’’—this was the aunt—‘“‘ say p’intedly dat you 
can’t go nowhar inside of a mont’, er sech a matter. She say 
ef you does folks’1]1 do some mighty talkin’.’’ 

‘‘ Let them talk. I am going. to ask the advice of Major 
Perdue ’? She paused and looked at the floor reflecting. 
Then suddenly: ‘‘ No, I’m not. Go find Aunt Minervy Ann, 
and tell her I want to see her. Tell her to come at once.’’ 

‘*You sho is sayin’ sump’n now, Miss Em’ly. Dey ain’t 
no love lost ’twix’ me an’ dat nigger ’oman— her tongue too 
long an’ too loud fer me—but dey can’t nothin’ 
happen dat she don’t know it. She wuz here de 
night we-all wuz settin’ up wid marster, an’ she 
wanter come in, but I lowed dat you don’t wanter 
be ’sturbed.’’ 

‘* Well, you had no business to say anything of 
the kind. I am always willing to see Aunt 
Minervy Ann. Go and find her.”’ 

‘“No needs fer ter hunt much, ma’am. She 
one er de kind dat ain’t never been lost.’’ This 
was so true that, as Uncle Ishmael went out at 
the front gate, Aunt Minervy Ann came in at the 
rear, and it was not long before Emily, upstairs, 
heard her wandering from room to room talking 
to herself. 

‘Dis is what I calls housekeepin’, myse’f,’’ she 
was saying. ‘‘ Not a nigger on de place fer ter 
keep folks fum walkin’ in an’ totin’ eve’ything 
off. Whar ol’ Ish? I bet you de ol’ hoodoo is 
settin’ in some sunny place, chock full er dram, 
an’ fast asleep. I wish he stayed up town dar, 
whar Marse Tumlin could git a chance ter fling 
a hatful er cuss-words at ’im once er twice a day. 
Howdy, Miss Em’ly? How you feelin’, honey?’’ 
This as the young woman, robed in black, came 
wearily downstairs. ‘‘ But I nee’nt ter ax you dat, 
kaze you ain’t lookin’ well a bit, not one bit. 
Well, honey, time you see ez much trouble ez ol’ 
Minervy Ann you won’t droop much when it hit 
you. You’ll be case-hardened; yes’m, dat’s de 
word —case-hardened. I laid off fer ter come 
yistiddy an’ de day befo’, but Martse Bollivar 
Blasengame’s cook tuck’n run’d off, an’ Marse 
Tumlin had de fidgets. Dey sho had me gwine!’’ 

Aunt Minervy Ann paused and gazed hard at 
the young woman with an inscrutable expression 
in her face. Resuming, she spoke in a low, con- 
fidential tone. ‘‘ Honey, dey’s a mighty quile”’ 
—she meant coil—‘‘ ’roun’ here some’rs; I dun- 
ner ’zackly what ’tis, an’ I dunner whar ’tis, but 
it’s sho is some’rs close aroun’. I want ter ax 
you dis— how come you-all ter drive Billy Spence 
off? What he been doin’?’’ 

“‘ Drive him off! Why, what do you mean?”’ 
She seated herself. Ordinarily Aunt Minervy 
Ann would have flopped down on the floor by the 
side of a chair or a sofa, but now she remained 
standing. 

“Billy Spence is gone, ain’t he?’’ the negro 
woman asked. ‘‘ He ain’t here, is he? Now, 
honey, you know des ez well ez I does dat Billy 
Spence wouldn’t ’a’ gone ’way fum here less’n 
he wuz driv off. Ef you don’t know it, I know 
it; I know it by de way he use ter talk ter me.”’ 

‘Why, I didn’t know he was gone until a few 
minutes ago, and I’m not sure of it even now. I 
—all of us—wanted him to stay here. He has 
no other home to go to.’’ 

‘‘ Ain’t it de trufe! Ain’t it de Lord’s trufe!”’ 
exclaimed Aunt Minervy Ann with unction. ‘‘An’ 
you ain’t know he wuz gone tell des now! Well, dat’s one 
er de reasons he’s gone, an’ de main reason—an’ I don’t 
blame him. I know’d he wuz gone day ’fo’ yistiddy, er 
maybe de day ’fo’ dat. I seed him gwine ’long de rvad, an’ 
he wave his han’ at me. He had a ol’ kyarpit-bag dat look 
like it come out er de ark—ef he’d ’a’ shuck it right hard 
it’d ’a’ fell ter pieces —an’ he wuz walkin’; walkin’ wid 
holes in his shoes dat you could put yo’ finger in. 

‘“Maybe I’m de biggest fool in de worl’,’? Aunt Minervy 
Ann went on, ‘‘ but when I seed ’im gwine off like dat I 
could a fit a cow-pen full er wildcats—yes’m, wildcats. I 
speck I know’d Billy Spence better’n anybody else did. I 
seed long ago—sence Miss Ma’y Lou died — how he wuz gwine 
ter rack, an’ I done his washin’, an’ I done his mendin’. 
In all dis roun’ worl’, honey, dey ain’t never been no 
lonesomer white man dan dat—an’ he ain’t no lonesomer 
now, wharsomever he is, dan what he been all de time.”’ 

Seeing that the young woman was not disposed to show any 
temper, though she had enough and to spare, Auut Minervy 
Ann allowed her own feathers to fall, as the saying is. She 
went closer to the young woman. 
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‘* Honey, how come you ter let ’im go?’’ 
**T told you I didn’t know he was gone until a few minutes 
ago.”’ 

**Couldn’t you ’a’ helt out yo’ han’ ter de man? Honey, 
you dunner what you done th’ow’d away. Why, dat man— 
but ne’r min’ ’bout dat; ’tain’t none er my business.’’ 

‘Why didn’t you come and tell me he was gone?’’ asked 
Emily helplessly. 

‘““Who— me? Why, honey, I wuztoomad. Ef I’d’a’ come 
in dis house dat day, you’d ’a’ had ter call in folks ter gag 
me fer ter keep me fum hurtin’ yo’ feelin’s.”’ 

** Where do you suppose he has gone?’’ 

** De worl’ is wide, honey, an’ he had it all befo’ ’im, but 
when I seed ’im last he wuz gwine ’long down de 
Hillsborough road.’’ 

“He was born there,’? said Emily. 

‘“Yes’m, I know dat, but he been ’way fum dar so long dat 
all dem what used ier know him done fergot dat he’s on top 
er de groun’.’”’ 

Whether it was the homing instinct, or a mere accident of 
his miserable condition, Billy Spence had turned his steps in 
the direction of Hillsborough. He got along well enough the 
first ten miles, but after that his energy seemed to leave him, 
and he walked along in a dazed condition. When he sat 
down to rest he found it very difficult to start again. 
Occasionally he was shaken by rigors, and, finally, a desire 
to sleep overcame him—a desire that Nature would not per- 
mit him to resist. He found a place in a fence corner, and 
stretched himself upon the grass with a sigh. 





ORAWN BY WILL 


— never once did he look at her. 
On the contrary, he gazed at 
the flickering flames on the hearth 


The clouds which had been gathering for some time finally 
found themselves in a condition to bestow some of their mois- 
ture on old mother earth, and this they proceeded to do. 
They gave forth a fine drizzle that filtered down on the just 
and the unjust, and, incidentally, on poor Billy Spence. But 
it made no difference to him. If a wild storm had burst over 
him sleep would still have held him in its chains, for he was 
buried in the stupor of fever. As it was, only the gentle dews 
of heaven were sifting down upon his hot, flushed face. 
What would have happened if Providence had been trying to 
sleep off the effects of a fever it would be hard to say; but 
Providence was wide awake and watchful, and at the proper 
moment it decided that the proper man should pass along that 
way. This was old Doctor Tomlinson, of Hillsborough, one 
of Providence’s prime favorites. He was called Doctor Tom, 
and was known and beloved from one end of the State to the 
other. 

Doctor Tom was returning from a visit to a patient in the 
country, and he was suddenly aroused from his reflections by 
the fact that his old gray mare—a veteran in the practice of 
medicine—had stopped stock-still in the road. She had 
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caught sight of Billy Spence stretched out in the fence corner. 
It seemed to be a case that demanded her attention. Doctor 
Tom, not understanding the meaning or the motive of the old 
nag, Slapped her with the left rein, but she switched her tail 
scornfully, as much as to say that if he wasn't doctor enough 
to see trouble ahead she’d keep him there till he found it out. 

‘* What’s the matter? Confound you!’’ cried Doctor Tom 
with a great show of heat. Theonly reply the old gray made 
was to strike the ground with one of her hind feet and cock 
her ears forward in the direction of Billy Spence. “‘ If I had 
a shotgun I’d fire both barrels right slambang into you!”’ 
exclaimed Doctor Tom. The gray mare paid no attention to 
this burning threat. She knew by long experience what a 
humbug the man was. He weighed nearly three hundred 
pounds, and, in spite of the fact that he pretended to be angry 
and out of temper every day in the year, those who knew him 
well declared that his great weight was the result of his big 
heart. Whata world this would be if the rest of us deserved 
such a compliment as this! 

Apparently the old gray concluded that Doctor Tom, seated 
in his gig, with a bush or two intervening, was unable to see 
what she so plainly saw, so she cautiously advanced a few 
paces, as if to reconnoitre. This movement was successful, 
for Doctor Tom was able to see at once what the trouble was. 
He was out of his gig in a jiffy, being very active in spite of 
his rotundity. 

“Tut, tut, tut!’’ he exclaimed regretfully. Then, when he 
had made a closer inspection: ‘‘ Dog take me if it ain’t Billy 
Spence! And fever, world without end!’’ Heshook Billy by 

the arm. ‘‘ Get up from here, man! Wake up! 
Stir yourself! ”’ 
‘You don’t say it right,’’ said Billy, somewhat 


impatiently. ‘‘ You should lift both hands as 
high as your head—so——”’ he tried to lift his 
hands, but couldn’t —‘‘ and you should be a little 
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more in earnest. Where’s your vigor? 

**T’ll show you where it is if you don’t get up 
from there!’’ cried Doctor Tom; and with that he 
shook Billy so vigorously that he brought the sick 
man’s mind back to earth again for a brief period. 
““Come! get up. Here’s my gig right at hand. 
Get up, man, before you are soaked through.’’ 

Billy tried to respond by rising, and he partially 
succeeded, but he would never have found his feet 
if Doctor Tom had not been there to heip him. 
After. several efforts he was placed in the gig, the 
old gray mare waiting patiently for this unex- 
pected addition to her load 

Once in the vehicle the sick man collapsed and 
lay on the seat. ‘‘ You’ll have to do better than 
that, Billy,’’ said Doctor Tom. ‘‘ This gig ain’t 
much too big for one, and you'll have to brace 
up a bit if I’m to get in.’’ 

But Billy’s mind had run away again. ‘‘ The 
only way to do it,’’ he declared glibly, ‘‘is to 
place the emphasis on the strong words, and give 
the whole sentence the force of action.”’ 

Doctor Tom managed to “‘ scrouge in the gig,’’ 
as he expressed it, and as they rode along he gave 
Billy the benefit of a very thorough examination. 
He found that the sick man was suffering from a 
raging fever, and then he astonished the old gray 
mare by urging her into a faster gait than her ordi 
nary jog-trot. 

““They’ve turned you out, lock, stock and 
barrel,’’ remarked Doctor Tom, more to himself 
than to his companion, but Billy was in a talkative 
mood. His fever was so high that the whole 
world was out of gear to him; his mind was 
groping feebly about in the past. 

‘That was Catiline,’’ he said in reply to the 
doctor’s remark. ‘‘‘ Not banished, but set free.’ ”’ 
Then he wandered again, his poor brain doing 
its best to show an imaginary dullard how to make 
a speech—complaining, beseeching, and sometimes 
praising. Doctor Tom drove straight to his own 
home, and, once there, gave some energetic orders, 
helping with his own hands to carry them out, so 
that in a very short time Billy was in bed, where 
he rolled and tossed and wrestled with his imagi 
nary task. In that house he had all the nursing 
that was necessary, and perhaps a little more, for 
Doctor Tom’s wife remembered Billy as a little 
boy. She had been fond of him then, and now 

. her whole heart was in the attention which she 
bestowed on him night and day. 

Poor Billy’s attack was very serious. For years 
he had been living under a strain as it were, and 
in suspense. He had been doing his work in the 

unhealthy atmosphere of secrecy, and his whole system had 
been practically broken down before the fever began its 
ravages. For several days and nights Doctor Tom shook 
his head doubtfully as he sat by the sick bed. He studied 
the case as thoroughly.as he knew how, and he marshaled all 
his experience in behalf of his patient; but there was some- 
thing lacking, something that needed to be done. What it 
was Doctor Tom could not discover. 

On the fifth day of Billy’s illness it chanced that Major 
Tumlin Perdue was in Hillsborough on business. Doctor 
Tomlinson saw him at a distance, and signaled a desire to 
speak with him. 

**Major Perdue,’’ he said, ‘‘ why did the Featherstones 
turn Billy Spence out to grass as soon as Meredith died?’’ 

‘Why, I don’t think they did,’’ responded the Major; 
“‘not at all; quite the contrary. You’ve got the thing back- 
wards. If such a rumor is blowing about, please give it the 
lie. Yes, sir, give it the lie, and use myname. My daughter 
and Emily are great friends, and I know that Emily is very 
much distressed about the matter. . Nobody knows why 
(Concluded on Page 19) 
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@ Women are the real scientific experts; they break 
men’s hearts without hurting them. 


@The author of many editions shows a disposition to 
let fame take all the time it wants so long as the royalties 
are prompt. 


@The heroes of the Philippines are those who were 
sent there first. There seems to be nothing but hard, dismal 
work left for the others. 


@The man who writes the biography of De Wet will 
have to travel over a large part of South Africa, know topog- 
raphy and be an expert fox hunter. 


@Mr. Lewis Nixon, who succeeded Croker as the 
head of Tammany Hall, declares that the cornerstone of the 
building shall be honesty. If it is to be as big as the old 
cornerstone they will have to erect a new building. 


€The good newspaper has circulation; the good 
preacher has crowded congregations; the good doctor has 
many patients; the good worker has big wages; and the com- 
plaints about the lack of success are almost always due to 
the lack of some necessary quality, to some fatal inclination, 
or to downright laziness. 


€There is often unexpected humor found in the 
industrial news of the world. A consular report from England 
states that recently there was a strike of teamsters in an 
English town because their employer refused to discharge a 
driver who had made a journey to a neighboring town in 
three hours’ less time than they themselves had been accus- 
tomed to take. 


€In twenty years beer drinking in Germany has 
increased fifty per cent. and during the past year it averaged 
fifty-seven gallons a head throughout the Empire, and rose to 
two hundred and twelve gallons a head in Bavaria. This 
means a gallon a week for every man, woman and child in 
the country, and more than a gallon for every two days in 
Bavaria. Germans say Americans cannot drink beer as 
Germans do. One thing is quite sure: if America should try 
it, there would be some wonderful disclosures in the next 


census. 
ws 
Why Did Not America Win? 


HAT the United States and Great Britain are not in every 
respect the leaders of the world, as they deem themsel ves 
to be, and that they should feel a due degree of humbleness, 
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is shown by the report of the awards recently made under the 
will of the late Alfred B. Nobel, the Swede who invented 
dynamite, and left a fortune of over two million dollars to be 
distributed for the benefit of the world. 

Annually six prizes are given to those men or women, of 
whatever nationality, who contribute most materially to'the 
benefit of mankind in medicine, in chemistry, in physics, in 
literature, or in works of peace. The prizes are well worth 
winning, being each some forty thousand dollars in amount. 

As the South African War and the Philippine War are still 
raging, neither our own country nor England need feel sur- 
prised or disappointed that Switzerland and France bore off 
the honors for beneficent works of peace. If the prizes were 
for works of war indeed, we might expect a very different 
result. 

But that, in the other branches, neither of the two great 
countries that have so vaunted themselves are represented, is 
a highly noteworthy fact. 

The prize in the domain of physics goes to a German, and 
to Germans go also the awards for achievement in chemistry 
and in medicine. Not even in literature was either the 
country of Shakespeare or that of Hawthorne represented, for 
the literary prize went to a Frenchman. 

As no attention whatever is, in the award of prizes, paid to 
the nationality of the men who have achieved things, the fail- 
ure of the two leading countries to be represented is matter 
for humiliation and thought. Is there too much attention 
paid to mere money-making? Too much to winning success 
along sordid lines? The Englishman and the American 
should bestir themselves to discover the reason for their 
failure, and should determine to win in the coming year in 
this contest for supremacy among those who would be deemed 
benefactors of their race. 


ws 

Hard work is a preventive of hard times. 
oY 

Our Light Colonial Load 


HE Census Bureau has issued a statement, showing that 
the total population under the Government of the United 
States is 84,233,069. Of these, 6,961,339 belong to the 
Philippines, 953,243 to Porto Rico, 154,001 to Hawaii, go00 to 
Guam, 6100 to Samoa, and the rest to the old United States. 
Compared with other Powers, our share of the ‘‘ white 
man’s burden’’ does not appear to be unduly heavy. The 
only real burden we are carrying is in the Philippines, and 
the entire population of that group is only one-eleventh of our 
own. And it is in only half of the Philippines that we are 
having any serious trouble. The southern islands have been 
ostensibly friendly to us from the start, and as our Govern- 
ment there goes on the principle of asking nothing from them 
but “‘ civility, and little of that,’’ this satisfactory situation 
seems very likely to continue. 

Great Britain, with a population of about 40,0c0,000, rules 
300,000,000 in India and many millions more in other parts 
of the world. France rules about as many dark-skinned sub- 
jects as she has Frenchmen at home. Holland governs 
dependencies containing about seven times her own popula- 
tion. Even Portugal manages, after a fashion, to keep her 
flag flying over distant territories of ‘more than the population 
of her kingdom and of nearly thirty times its area. 

Compared with these top-heavy colonial empires, the sys- 
tem of the United States issolidly based. All of our colonies 
together have less than one-sixth the population and one- 
thirtieth of the area of the mother country. Evidently, there 
is no danger that our centre of gravity will shift. We may 
make blunders in dealing with the Philippines and Porto 
Rico; we may do things we should rather have left undone; 
but whatever our mistakes may be they can cost us nothing 
more than humiliation. So long as the huge majority of the 
people under our flag are participants in the Government, our 
system will be in too stable equilibrium to be shaken. 

Moreover, a disaster that should strip us of our colonies, if 
such a thing were conceivable, would do us no serious harm. 
We should still be where we were four years ago, with the 
great bulk of our resources unimpaired. 

Imagine the British Empire cut down to the little islands 
in the North Atlantic, or Holland reduced to the half-drowned 
strip of landonthe German Ocean! To such Powers as these 
the loss of their colonial empires would be a disaster that 
would change their whole position in the world. To us, it 
would be mereiy an annoyance in which many people would 
see a benefit. 

a) 


Matrimony is a beau knot that is not always 
easily untied. 
w 


Life in the Instant Age 


OR many years France has wanted to institute telegraphic 
connections with her colonies in Northern Africa and 
with the country lying south of them. Lines have been 
strung in some places, but the wandering tribes have poor 
respect for the wires; and they seem to consider it a duty to 
cut them down and carry them away. Of course the impossi- 
bility of guarding lines stretching across deserts and wilds 
is manifest. Indeed, the plan had been abandoned when 
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Marconi discovered the means by which wireless messages 
can be sent, and then the French Government saw at once the 
value of the method to its own political plans. So it 
dispatched its messengers to go over and to examine, as 
quickly as possible, the African territory, and to hurry back 
with their observations. The reports are all favorable, and 
France will soon be telegraphing through the African air, 
from point to point, from oasis to oasis, over the wild and 
desert wastes. 

Meanwhile Marconi’s discovery has sent down the price of 
cable stocks, and the spokesman of a company which plans to 
put a cable across the Pacific said, before a Congressional 
committee, that if the organizers had known of Marconi’s suc- 
cess before they began their plans the company might never 
have been formed. So we have, in these remarkably interest- 
ing instances, proofs of the alertness of the civilization of the 
present day. The world jumps to seize a new discovery or a 
new invention. 

And all this is further illustrated by human experience. 
So many great corporations have lost vast sums by not acting 
quickly enough in modernizing their equipments that they 
now employ high-salaried experts simply to learn, as quickly 
as possible, all about the latest inventions or discoveries 
which may aid or injure their interests. A proven system that 
would affect electric traction would attract an army of elec- 
trical investigators, and anything that would increase the 
cheapness of transportation by railroads would have a long 
line of serious men waiting in its front office. 

The United States has done more to teach this lesson to the 
world than have all the other countries combined. By 
instantly appreciating and then instantly applying new 
knowledge it has dazed the greatest manufacturing nation, 
England, and has carried off fortunes and honors which that 
country believed were securely in its own hands. But this 
business phase is an old story —the larger meaning is in the 
application to the thought and action of the day. 

Indeed, it ratheralarms us. Will it all end in taking sleep 
by relays in order to get it at all? Or will the millionaire of 
the future be a confirmed somnambulist? And yet, as the tide 
of events moves on, we do not find a diminution of either 
good living or good looks —or, which is more to the point, of 
longevity. People live longer nowadays and they get more 
out of life. So, even in this instant age, we should be thank- 
ful for our alert faculties and feel sure that happiness is not 
decreasing. 

i) 


Life insurance agents should not be too persistent. 
If they talk a man to death he dies without insurance. 


ce) 


The Power of the Trusts 


T IS a disquieting report that gives, officially, from 
Washington, the total capitalization of 183 business com- 
binations in this country —what the public calls trusts—as 
$3,607,539,200. Such a stupendous sum and the fact that a 
few men, a mere handful, practically control it (for the great 
men of one combination reach over into another) may well be 
cause for alarm. 

And yet there are other ways of considering the matter. 
Great though the sum is, it does not, as some excitable men 
declare, equal all the other wealth of the country. The tax- 
able value of property in Greater New York alone (and that 
is very much tess than the actual value of property in that 
city) is some millions of dollars beyond the total capitaliza- 
tion of the great trusts of the country. 

And take the monster billion-dollar trust. Huge though 
that is, it may not be looked upon as so absolutely over- 
powering when we remember that the taxable value of prop- 
erty in Boston alone goes beyond a billion. Properly applied, 
there is a sufficiency of strength in the country to offset the 
power of the trusts if any contest should arise. But the 
trusts have the advantage of a centralized and disciplined 
strength, and they are steadily increasing. 

The 183 trusts employ about 400,000 wage-earners — about 
as many wage-earners as there are men, women and children 
in the sixth largest city of our country. 

A serious feature of the situation is that of the 2203 plants 
controlled by the 183 combinations aboat eight per cent. are 
standing idle. It has always been charged against trusts that 
one result of their operations would be the shutting down of 
many plants which under private ownership would continue 
to run and to employ workmen. 

Though the wealth of the country at large is still far beyond 
the capitalization of trusts, the situation is none the less one 
to merit serious thought, especially when it is considered that 
one-half of the 183 combinations were organized during the 
eighteen months between January 1, 1899, and June 30, 1900. 

The totals of money handled by the 183 trusts are colossal. 
In wages they pay out some $200,000,000. That is within a 
few thousands of dollars of the total amount annually received 
by the United States Government from customs. 

The public will feel much safer if steps be taken toward 
putting the trusts in a position in which they can be controlled 
by the National authorities, should control be necessary; and 
the suggestion set forth in the President’s recent Message, to 
begin by demanding a degree of publicity as to their affairs, 
is one step in the right direction. 
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The Greatest Spoken Thought of 
the Nineteenth Century 


“MODERN ELOQUENCE” 


SOME BOOKS 
WORTH HAVING 


Toasts 
By William Pittenger 


Most men dread being called upon to respond 
to a toast or to make an address. What 
would you not give for the ability to be rid 
of this embarrassment? No need to give 
much when you can learn the art from this 
little book. It will tell you how to do it; 

not only that, but by example it will show the 
way. It is valuable not alone to the novice, 
but the experienced speaker will gather from 
it many suggestions. 
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OLONEL N. B. THURSTON, 
who has just succeeded 
Devery in the New York 
Police Department, is an 
interesting figure in Mayor 
Low’s reform administra- 
tion. The new Chief 
Deputy Commissioner was 
formerly Lieutenant- 
Colonel of the Twenty- 
second Regiment of the 
National Guard of New 
York. For several years 
he has been State Inspector 
of Small Arms Practice, 
and he is remarkably well 
informed in regard to mil- 
itary regulations. 





Law, and How to 
Keep Out of It 


By Paschal H. Coggins, Esq. 





Most legal difficulties arise from ignorance of Lieutenant-Colone! : ae 

the minor points of law. This book furnishes N. B. Thurston His memory is phenom 
to the busy man and woman information on enal. He can recite with- 
just such points as are most likely to arise in out an instant’s hesitation the substance 


every-day affairs, and thus forestalls them 





against mental worry and financial loss. Not of any paragraph in the State Manual of 

only is this information liberally given, but Arms, and can give the page, paragraph and 

every point is so — by means of a section covering almost any mooted point in Ex-Speaker Thomas B. Reed’s Splendid Library of the Best After-dinner 
practical illustration that the reader will not 


military practice. In his day he has con- 


only understand the law on the subject, Speeches, Classic and Popular Lectures, Famous Addresses, 





but cannot fail to remember it. founded a host of disputants, who have ques- P 
CLOTH BINDING, 50 CENTS tioned the accuracy of his rulings or state- Stories, etc., in ten elegant volumes, superbly illus- 
ments, by referring them instantly to the par- trated with fine photogravures and color plates 


ticular words in the Manual covering the 
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Billiards 43me 


BURROWE'S Portable 
BALLETTO TABLE-*1570°30. 


Sizes 2. x 5 and 3 x 6 ft. 
Weight 26 to 45 Ibs. 


For Pool, Billiards, Balletto, Tenpins, ete.— 
21 Games 


Place in any room on any table or on our folding 
stand. Set away in closet—Polished mahogany,—green 
broadcloth,-- best cushions,— Laminated wood, steel 
braced, camnot warp,—I6 finest balls, 4 cues, 4 pocket 

»vers,— 40 implements gratis. The King of games for 
experts or novices, old or young. SENT ON TRIAL. 
Write for Colored Plates and Price List, Free. 


E. T. BURROWES COMPANY 
201 Free St., Portland, Me. 


N. ¥. Office, 277 Broadway. Also largest Mfrs. in world, 
Rustices Wire Insoet Sereens. Made to order. Send for 
Cataleg F. Our men Kverywhere. 








Items such as the above 
can be seen in the papers 
almost daily. Yet many 
such men in their pros- 
perous times could well 


have zfforded an Endow- | 


ment Policy, which not 
only-protects the family 
if the assured dies, but 
also helps to provide for 
his own old ageif he 


lives 


THE EQUITABLE SOCIETY Dept. No. 9 
120 Broadway, New York 


Please send me information regard- 
ing an Endowment for $ if 


| issued to a man years of age. 


Name 
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| away. So alert is he in his movements that, 
| though the elevator may be stopped in his 


| house and he has three flights of stairs to | 


| in time to see the engine as it passes. He 
| was talked about for the position of Fire 
| Commissioner in Mr. Low’s administration. 

When this post went to another, his friends 
| backed him strongly for First Deputy Police 
Commissioner, and he was chosen on his 
record as a military executive and disciplina- 
rian. 


there was an early morning blaze of such a 


in. The Colonel was among the first on the 
spot, though the scene of the fire was seventy 
blocks from his house. To his surprise, he 
found that the police captain of the precinct 
did not put in an appearance. Next day 
there was a call for that captain at police 


regard to the duties of a precinct commander 
at four-alarm fires. 


Mr. Weeks’ Lucky Beggar 





Congressman Edgar Weeks, of Michigan, | 


| who with Senator A. O. Bacon, of Georgia, 
and Representatives D. A. De Armond, of 
| Missouri, David H. Mercer, of Nebraska, J. 

W. Gaines, of Tennessee, C. F. Joy, of 
| Missouri, Summers M. Jack, of Pennsylvania, 
and Henry D. Green, of Pennsylvania, went 
to the Philippines to study the sociological 
and political conditions of the natives of the 
archipelago, has prepared an unpublished 
personal report of his investigations which 
is much in demand among Senators and 
Congressmen eager to be informed on the 
condition of things in the islands. 

Congressman Weeks takes the stand that, 
in the main, the inhabitants of the Philippines 
are savages, and he is prepared to combat all 
legislation that may seek to recognize them 
as anything else. 

‘*T do not claim to speak for the rest of 
the party,’’ said Mr. Weeks, “* but individ- 
ually I can say that the Filipino, with few 
exceptions, is one thousand years behind the 
Anglo-Saxon. I went to the Philippines 
without preconceived notions. I wanted to 
learn. I wished, among other things, to see 
whether Aguinaldo is a second George 
Washington, as some of our New England 
idealists have pictured him. Heisa reticent 
man and difficult to understand fully, and I do 
| not, therefore, wish to pronounce judgment 
upon him, save to express amazement that he 
should ever have been compared to the 
Father of the American Republic. 

‘““Most of the Filipino people who have 





natives, but 
himself, 


part Chinese. 
is not a full-blooded 


not pure 
Aguinaldo, 
native. 

‘I have abundant evidence to prove that 
the Filipino native is a savage.’’ 

Mr. Weeks was greatly interested in the 

| customs of the Filipinos. 
** Several times during our stay in Manila,’’ 
| said he, ‘‘ the sky was darkened by the flight 
of locusts. On these occasions I was aston- 
ished to see Filipino inhabitants of the city 
rushing out with nets, capturing locusts, 
macerating them and devouring them in vast 
quantities. The sight was appalling, but the 
natives justified the custom by claiming that 
| it tends to appease the malign beings who 
send the locusts as a scourge.’’ 

The party journeyed to the Philippines by 
way of the Mediterranean, the Suez Canal 
and India. 

‘We had many curious experiences,’ 
tinued Mr. Weeks. ‘‘ At Ceylon, as in many 
other places, we were besieged by beggars. 
One sturdy little fellow, learning in some 
way that we were American Congressmen, ran 
persistently beside our carriage. He held 
oue hand over his stomach and the other on 
the side of his head, and assumed the most 
| woeful expression imaginable. He knew 

enough English to groan that he was in great 
| agony, that me was almost dead from colic, 
and that his father, mother, brother and 
grandmother had only that day died of the 
same disease. 

‘* Notwithstanding his dire maladies he 
managed to run beside our carriage for miles, 


wail the while. 

“‘ At last, when we had stopped to inspect 
an ancient ruin, I tossed the importunate 
urchin a rupee (worth something less than 
half a dollar). 
|  ‘* He salaamed as if I had been a sultan. 

“** That rupee,’ I said to him banteringly, 

‘will, I suppose, support you for a month.’ 

““* Oh, no, gentleman!’ he exclaimed; 
| ‘only for two weeks!’’’ 


taken on any semblance of civilization are 


keeping up a constant and most intolerable | 


| descend, besides dressing, he can get down | 


Within a few hours after his appointment | 


serious character that four alarms were sent | 


headquarters, and he learned something in | 





> con- | 
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at We have no agents or branch stores. 
All orders should be sent direct to us. 


New Spring Suits 
and Skirts 


WE are now showing our 
new styles for the coming 
Spring season. Inaddition to 
our splendid assortment of 
Tailor-Made Suits, Visiting 
Costumes, Skirts and Rainy- 
Day Garments, we have 
ened a department for 
Shirt- Waist Suits. Weshow 
a most complete line of 
these dainty garments, 
and make them in allthe 
leading wash fabrics. 
Remember,we keep no 
ready-made goods, but 
make every garment to 
order. Thisisa ‘‘money 
back business.”’ If what 
you get does not fit and 
ive satisfaction, send it 
ack, and we wiil re- 
Sund your money. 
Our Catalogue illustrates: 


Suits, stylish and 
pretty, $8 up. 
Silk-lined Suits, 
lined throughout 
with excellent taf- 
feta silk, $15 up. 
Skirts, in the newest fabrics, $4 up. 
Rainy-Day Skirts, $5 up. 
Shirt-Waist Suits and Wash Dresses, chic 
and full of style, $3 up. 
Wash Skirts of pique and fancy ducks, $3 up. 
Ragians, Rain-Proof Suits, Skirts 
and Coats, Riding Habits, etc. 
We Pay Express Charges Everywhere. 
Write to-day for catalogue and a complete line of sam- 


les of the materials from which we make our garments. 
ou will get them /ree by return mail. 





























THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO., 
119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York. } 








The 
Whole 
Family 
are interested tn our 


Ezybeds of Kapok, 
which we 


MAIL FREE 


It tells all about the 


EZYBED KAPOK MATTRESSES 


and contains artistic drawings, illustrating 
and suggesting arrangements of cozy corners, 
window seats, etc., where our Kapok cushions 
can be used to beautify the home. Our Ezybed 
Kapok Mattresses, Pillows and Cushions are 
odorless, non-absorbent and vermin proof. 
Physicians recommend them because they are 
sanitary as well as comfortable. Wesell them 
on 60 Nights’ Trial and pay all express 
charges to your home. Booklet Free. 


The Bohnert-Brunsman Co. 
Dept. M, Cincinnati, O. 


Pillows, Window Seat Cushions, Chair Cushions, 
Bolsters, Couch Cushions, Yacht Cushions. 








CYPHERS INCUBATOR 


World’s Standard Hatcher 
Used on 26 Gov. Experiment Stations in U.S., 
Canada, Australia and New Zealand. Gold 
Medal at Pan-American, Oct., 1901. 32-p.circu- 
lar free. “Complete catalogue, 196 p. 8x11 in. 
for 19c. Ask nearest office for book No. 119. 

CYPHERS INCUBATOR Co., 
Buffalo, N. Y., Chieage, Ill., Boston, Mass., New York 


Real Estate Wanted 


and for sale. If you want to sell or buy (no matter 
where located) send description and cash price and I 
will send (FREE) my successful plan. : 

W. M. OSTRANDER, 1421 North American Bidg., Philadelphia 


Gold Medal Pan-Am. 1901 
CORNELL INCUBATORS 


Catalogue free. Cornell Lncubator Nfg. Co., Dept. W, Ithaca, N.Y. 


PATENT SECURE 











or FEES returned. 
nage opinion as 


Letters from a 
Self-Made Merchant 
to His Son 


“THEY are from John Graham, an 
old Chicago pork packer, to his 
son Pierrepont, who has just left Har- 
vard College, and is beginning work 
in earnest as an eight-dollar clerk in 
the old man’s packing-house. 


This series recently published in 


THE SATURDAY 
EVENING POST 


has been put into a little booklet, and a 
copy will be sent free of charge to any 
one sending one dollar for a year’s sub- 
scription to THE SATURDAY EVENING 
Post. More of these letters are to 
appear in early numbers of THE Post. 


Profitable Offered agents in every town 


to secure subscriptions to THE 
Work LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL and THE 
SATURDAY EVENING POST. We 
want agents who will work thoroughly and with 
business system to cover each section with our 
illustrated little booklets and other advertising 
matter, and to look sharply after renewals from 
old subscribers. The pay is first rate, and at the 
end of the season $20,000 will be given the best 
workers as extra prizes for good work. How well 
some of our agents have succeeded is told in a 
little booklet we would like to send you—por- 
traits of some of our best agents, with the story 
of how they made it pay. 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 














SQUARE INCHES 
OF BEAUTIFULLY 


STAMPED LINEN 
How to Obtain Them Free 


To introduce BOYCE’S MONTHLY in your home, 
we make you a present, appreciated by every lady. 
Boyce’s Monthly is beautifully illustrated in colors 
and contains the writings of popular authors as well as 
other instructive and interesting reading. Send only 
twenty-five cents for one year’s subscription to 
pores: s we and get by return mail the Large 

Elegant Center Piece and Four Dollies, con- 
taining 630 square inches of beautifully stamped 
linen, like pictures, ready to work. The doilies and 
the large elegant center piece are stamped on fine 
linen, 18 inches wide by 35 inches long. 


ABSOLUTELY FREE. Address 
BOYCE’S MONTHLY , 
Dept. 76, Chicago 








Lo €HELTS BR ASS BAND 


INSTRUMENTS. Indorsed by the 
great Jules Levy as the best in the world. 








y- 
Send for our Guide Book and What To Invent, pd. publications 
ever issued for free distribution. Patents secured through us ad- 
vertised without charge in The Patent Record. SAMPLE COPY 


FREE. YVANS, WILKENS & CO., Washington, D. C. 
DID YOU EVER COLLECT STAMPS? 


There is much pleasure and money in it. For on! 
& cents we will start you with an Album and 50 dif- 
ferent stamps from Natal. Grenada, Jamaica, etc., 
and our 68-page list. We buy stam ps. 

E. MUSSMAN STAMP CO., St. Louis, Me. 


TELEGRAPHY 


taught thoroughly and quickly. Positions secured. Catalog free. 
Eastern Telegraph School, Box 5, Lebanon, Pa. 


‘lo write for our 260- page free book. 

Tells how men with small capital 

we snene money with a MAGIC 
NT mag «4 5 TEREOPTICON, 


MeALLISTER, ux. Aiden Nassau &., New York 


HOW TO START A COLLECTION 
WHERE TO BUY ASD SELL 
ALL THE NEWS ABOUT THER 
an. wed ag de Jor sample copy. 

cokly Stamp News 
one Poot Park new Bidg., New York. 












































Big Catalogue, 400 illustrations, FREE. 
Positively the lowest prices on Band 
Instruments. Uniforms and Supplies of 
all kinds. Also contains Music and In- 
structions for New Bands. 
LYON & NEALY, Manufacturers 
89 Adams Street CnICAGO 
(Lyon & Healy ts the largest music 
house in the world.) 
“The Best Weekly 
Nothin Like It ses, 32s 
ever published” 
for WOMEN or 
Men, “A most excellent two-dollar investment.” 
Mary Mares Dopce, Editor St. 

Nicholas. Sent six weeks on trial For 10c 
“THE GREAT ROUND WORLD” 
150 Fifth Ave., New York 
Leara to Sketch, Letter, Desiga or Illustrate 

BY MAIL for newspapers, 
Raewenes, commercial purposes. 
Adapted to all. PRACTICALteach- 
ing, successful students, reason- 
able terms, well-known teachers. 
Write for free catalogue or call. 
B.Y, SCHOOL OF ILLUSTRATING 
1518 Broadway, New York 
WRITERS WANTED 2 sr7!n4'poi busi 
RITING FOR PROFIT.” 
Tells how to start A dress ie as sory iter or Peatah 4 en 
corres wie Building nN 
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An evening at 
home 
is not lacking 
in enjoyment 
when 


ACN 














keep you company. 


The lightest, flakiest little biscuit you 
ever tasted. Just a slight flavor of salt. 





NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY. 














TASTES LIKE 


“MORE” 


so everybody says. It makes children 
healthy, chubby and strong. For break- 
fast, dinner or supper it is liked by all 
classes, young and old, because of 


Its delicious, nutty flavor — 

The variety of ways it can be prepared — 
Its strength-giving qualities — 

Its inexpensiveness. 

It is easy of digestion, easy to cook 
and makes the task of pleasing an 
epicure easy also. As a breakfast food, 
pudding cereal, pancake or muffin flour, 
it is unsurpassed. Try it. 


If your grocer does not have it, send us his name 
and your order —we will see that you are supplied, 


MADE ONLY BY 


The Franklin Mills Co., Lockport, N. Y. 
BOOKLET FREE 














TMETOWA SuccEEDS WHERE 
— OTHERS FAIL 


BECAUSE it is a true imitator of 
ture's methods. ual 


nai e distribution 
, of heat and ventilation. Automatic 


regulation of heat on a level with the 
eggs. Our catalogue is free. 

IOWA INCUBATOR CO, 

wee pox 46, DES MOINES, IA. 


2777 PA\\ cose 





Two Weeks in the Tropics 


Pennsylvania Railroad Tours to Florida leave Feb- 
ruary 4 and 18, and March 4, under Personal Escort. 
Round trip rate, $50 from New York, $48 from Phila- 
delphia. Independent travel in Florida. For itinera- 
ries and full information address George W. Boyd, 
Assistant General Passenger Agent, Philadelphia, Pa. 















A Woman’s 
Washington 
(Concluded from Page 5) 


This was heartily echoed by his two fellow- 
Senators. Then Mrs. Blank told us an anec- 
dote of Secretary Gage that was interesting. 

“‘Early last summer, just after the 
Secretary’s loss, he received, among his 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


letters of sympathy, one that was most re- | 


markable both for its diction and its beau- 
tiful sympathy. It was poetic and strong. 
It was a letter from a little girl only eleven 
years old who lived over on the Eastern Shore 
of Maryland and who was entirely unknown 
to the Gage family. Of course the Secretary 
replied to this letter at once, but, as he said 
himself, he could no more reach the height 
of that child’s letter than he could scale 
Olympus. There has sprung up quite a cor- 
respondence; and the Secretary has done 
more than one gracious kindness to that 
unknown little girl, whose every letter to him 
is as unusual as the first. That little girl 
ought to become one of the leading women 
of this new century.’’ 

‘* By the way,’’ asked Senator P 
any of you seen the wonderful 
Shakespeare which Mr. 
just presented to Secretary Hay? 
belonged to George Washington and has 
marginal notes and_  interlineations in 
Washington’s handwriting, and is valuable 
and precious beyond belief.’’ 

*‘Is there any likelihood,’’ I asked, ‘‘ of 
Mr. Hay’s retiring? ’’ 

‘““Well,’’ said Senator P——, ‘‘ we have 
none of us heard Hay speak of it as he did a 
year ago. He wanted to go then, but he 


‘have 
copy of 
Isidor Straus has 





This book | 





seems to have plunged into the work of the | 


State Department this winter with 
vigor and vim than I’ve seen him show in 
months past. 

A few days after this, when the echoes of 


I hope he means to remain.’’ | 


more | 


the holidays had died away and Congress | 


had settled down in earnest to the work of 


the session, I went up to the Senate. Robert 


and Senator P—— both came to the gallery | 
door and persuaded me to go down to the | 


Senate café for luncheon. 

‘* Were you in the cloak-room this morning 
when that story was told on 
Utah?’’ asked Robert. 

““ No,’’ said Senator P 
once. 

‘*Well,’’ said Robert, ‘‘ several of us were 
in the cloak-room swapping stories just after 





, on the alert at 


| our committee meeting, and Kearns came in. 








| Uncle Sam has acquired. 
| Hawaiian, the Porto Rican and the Cuban 
wards, and finally he came to Lo! the poor 


Instantly some one called out: 

*** Come, Kearns, tell us about your speech 
of acceptance. We hear it was great.’ 

“** Great Scott!’ ejaculated Kearns; ‘ have 
you fellows heard that way down here? Why, 
there’s not a word of truth in it.’ 

“** Never mind,’ we cried; ‘true or not, 
we'll have it.’ 

**So the member who knew it started in: 

‘** Last year, when the Legislature elected 
Kearns to the United States Senate, he made 
his speech of acceptance in great style and 
with becoming modesty, and when he got 
warmed up he waxed eloquent and his elo- 
quence started off like Pegasus withhim. He 
branched off into the theme of expansion. 
He dwelt upon the new possessions which 
He spoke of the 


Filipino. He urged with stirring words and 
in thrilling tones his audience to legislate for 
the good of the Filipino and to hold out the 
hand of brotherhood. He wound up with 
this startling peroration: ‘‘ And remember, 
fellow-citizens, that there are thousands of 
unborn Filipinos clamoring at their mothers’ 
knees for bread!’’’ 

*“When we got through laughing,’’ added 
Robert, ‘‘ Kearns was heard to reiterate 
feebly: ‘ There isn’t one word of truth in it,’ 
but he was drowned in another roar of 
laughter.”’ 

After we had done full justice to this story 
of Robert’s I said, in turn: 

““Have you heard the latest d0” mot of 
Senator Hoar?’’ 

‘* Hoar says so many witty things that it is 
hard to keep up with him,’’ said Senator 
P “* What is this one?’’ 

“It seems,’’ began I, ‘‘ that the Hoars had 
a dear friend ill with appendicitis last sum- 
mer and were becoming very uneasy, when 
a letter came announcing joyfully that the 
surgeons had declared that the character of 
the illness was not appendicitis after all, but 
was nothing but acute indigestion. 

‘“** That is good news,’ said the Senator. 
‘I rejoice that the difficulty lay in the table 
of contents rather than in the appendix.’ ’’ 





Kearns, of | 
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Perfect Safety 


and absolute comfort are assured by 
wearing Creeper Rubber Heels. 
walk on wet or icy pavements without 
the ‘slightest danger. 
it. The only successful, scientific device 
to prevent accident from falling. 


WALK EASY 
Creeper Rubber Heels 


Creeper embedded firmly in center, which pre- 


Easily applied to any shoe and pays for itself by 
doubling the life of the heel. 


For sale by dealers generally or maiied 
postpaid for 35 cents 


In ordering send 
outline of heel. 
Descriptive book- 









You can 


The Creeper does 


best rubber, with Steel Disc 


It is inexpensive, permanent, 
effective. Takes care of itself. 





MAA 
















SOUT 


Duniop Tire Co., Canadian Agents 














FOR WINTER WEAR 
nothing can compare with the 
Goodyear Winged Foot Shoe. 
New air cushion construction. 

Non-Balling. Prevents Slipping 
Booklet for the name of your 
horseshoer. 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
129 Seventh St., Akron, Ohio 














20™ CENTURY VAtNcHes 


Were used exclusively at the Pan-American Exposi- 
tion because they are the best. They are elegantly 
finished, simple, seaworthy, safe, reliable. Stock sizes 
15 to 50 ft. $150 and up. Send 10c. for handsome 
catalogue of Steam and Sail Yachts, Row Boats, 
Canoes, etc. Order now; avoid spring rush. 


RACINE BOAT MFG. CO., Box P, RACINE, WIS. 


MIDNIGHT SU N—Russia 


—THE FAR EAST. 16th Tour. First Clas, JUNE. Sweden, 
Petersburg, Moscow, The Great Fair, Volga River, Bokhara, 
Samarkand, Tiflis, Sebastopol, Odessa, Buda-Pesth, Vienna, 
Munich, Tyrol (side tri) to Italy), Switz., Feance, England. 12 per- 
| Somsonly. Address WM. T. SHEPHERD, 372 Boyiston St., Boston 








Business men appreciate the points of 


superiority possessed by this up-to-date 
machine. Its field is the world ; known and 
usedin every civilized country. Catalogue 
fully describing its merits free on request. 


611-615 Locust St. 


JEWETT TYPEWRITER CO. 
Des Moines, ta., U. S. A. 





S fnamelin 


BIGGER 
BOX 
SAME 
PRICE 


THE MODERN STOVE POLISH 


Brilliant, Clean, Easily Applied, Absolutely 
Odorless 


LIQUID- 
BETTER 
YET! 
Fire-Proof! t 
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Congress 
Playing Cards 


(Gold edges). The up-to-date series 
of playing cards—new style pictorial 
designs in many colors; includes the 
famous Rookwood Indian, Sitting Bull, 
Spinning Wheel, Good Night, Uncle 
Rube, Yacht, Old Mill, Delft and the 


Copyrighted, 1899, by 
The U. S. Playing Card Co., Cincinnati. 


MOON FAIRY CARD BACK. 


The graceful design, beautiful color- 
ing and excellent playing qualities of 
these cards make them great favorites 
with card party hostesses and also 
add largely to the pleasure of the 
guests. So thin, crisp and elastic 
that it is a pleasure to play with 
them. Sold by dealers everywhere. 
Gold Medal, Buffalo, 1gor. 








Grand Prix, Paris, rgoo. | 
Highest Award, Chicago, 1893. 


CUT THIS OUT and send with : 2c. stamp 
for book, “‘ Entertaining with 
Cards,” describing many 
novel card parties, also a 
sample Moon Fairy card. 
THE U. S. PLAYING CARD CO. 

Dept. 18, Cincinnati, U.S.A. 
Look for Goddess of Liberty Trade Mark Ace of Spades. 
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The Watch A 
Word is | 





wherever exact time is essen- 
tial. Nine millions 
Elgin Watches—the 


greatest number ever 

made in one factory— 

regulate the business 

and the pleasure of 

the greater part of the ’ 

world. 


An Elgin Watch always has 
the word “ Elgin” engraved on 
the works. Z | 

Send fur free bookiet. } oo 


ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH CO. 
Eigin, ii. 








L-yvant-to-be-a- pe 
and-ink arlist 

If you have a liking or a natura! talent for draw- 
ing, cut this out and mail it with your name 
and address, and get a free Sample Lesson, 
Circular with terms, etc. 


N. Y. SCHOOL OF CARICATURE | 





85 World Building. New York City 
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| embarrassment now, 


| tain him by showing him the 





THE SATURDAY 


The Captain of the | 
Gray Horse Troop | 
(Continued from Page 9) | 


as ahostage. You can go back to your work, 
all of you,’’ he said, addressing the teachers | 
and the wives of the employees. ‘‘ There 
will be no further excitement.’’ 

The women went out, sighing words of 
relief, and in a few minutes Curtis was alone 
with the members of his own little circle. | 

Now I have another story for you,’’ he said, 
looking at Elsie. ‘‘ Though I am sure the | 
worst of the matter is over, I realize that | 
there are two hundred armed men over on | 
the Willow and that the return of the Sheriff’s 
deputies may enrage them. Therefore I have | 
sent to Fort Lincoln for troops. Crane’s 
Voice will reach there by sundown; the | 
troops should arrive here by sunrise to- | 
morrow, and that will be long before any- | 
thing will be done by the mob.’’ 

‘*Suppose Elk doesn’t come?’’ 
Jennie. 

Curtis looked grave. 
go to find him.”’ 

Elsie cried out: ‘‘ You wouldn’t do that?’’ | 

‘* Yes, it would be my duty to see what he 
was doing—but he will come. He trusts | 
me. I have ordered him to bring all his | 
people and camp on his regular site just 
above the Agency store. Now, of course, no | 
one can tell the precise outcome of all this, | 
and if Mr. and Mrs. Parker want to go down 
to the white settlement I will send them— 
perhaps Lawson will take you, or I will ask 
the Sheriff to take you 

Lawson spoke up slowly but firmly. ‘‘ The 
safest place on the Reservation is right here! ”’ 

““Quite right,’’ said Curtis. ‘‘ Suppose 
the mob comes back —they will take control 
here and use it as a base of supplies—the 
Tetongs are already on the hills. The strug- 
gle, if it comes, will be somewhere to the west 
of here. I consider it foolish to attempt to 
flee. It would excite the settlers uselessly. 
We must stay right here and convince the 
employees and the Indians that we are not 
alarmed. I don’t want to assume the respon- 
sibility for a panic.’’ 

There was something definite in this state- 
ment of the case and even Parker sank back 
into his chair as if resigned to his fate. 

Curtis went on: *‘I am not speaking to 
reassure myself. Perhaps I am too positive, 
but my experience as an officer in the army 
has given me a contempt for these blustering | 
braggarts. The only thing I really fear is a 
panic such as Lawson hints at. Naturally I 
feel responsible for all my people —and for 
you too’’— he looked at Elsie. ‘‘ But I think 
you cantrust me. The Sheriff is less of an | 
with only Calvin as 
deputy. I think I can manage him. My | 
policemen are all to report here, so don’t be 
alarmed at hearing scouts ride up and tap on 
my window any time to-night.’’ 

** Send the Sheriff over here. 


asked 


‘In that case I shall - 
| 








We'll enter- 
photograph 
album,’’ said Jennie. ‘‘ We helped out this 
forenoon, and we can do it again.’’ 

‘I don’t think such heroic methods are 
necessary. An extra good dinner will do | 
quite as well,’’ replied Curtis dryly. ‘‘ I’m 
sorry, Mr. Parker, that your expedition for 
material is coming to this gruesome end.’’ 

Elsie interposed. ‘‘It is precisely what 
he needs. He will soon know from positive 
knowledge whether a Tetong dresses up or un- 
dresses for war. I have always claimed that 
no Indian ever wore that absurd war-bonnet.’’ 

Lawson smiled ather. ‘‘And you will gain | 
valuable information as to the way in which | 
white settlers start ‘ Indian Outbreaks.’ ”’ 

“*T ought to telegraph papa.’’ 

“*T have already doneso,’’ replied Lawson. 
‘*T anticipated the hullabaloo that will break 
forth to-morrow in the papers of the State.’’ 

‘*]T shall wire the Department a full state- 
ment to-night,’’ said Curtis, ‘‘ but we must 
be careful what we say at this point.’’ 

“* Isn’t it a foolish thing not to have a tele- 
graph line connecting the Fort and the 
Agency?’’ cried Jennie. ‘‘ The troops could 
be half-way here by this time.”’ 

‘It’s the same penny-wise and pound- 
foolish method by which the Indian Service 
is run,’’ replied Curtis. ‘‘ Here comes one 
of my scouts,’’ he said abruptly as a young 
Tetong galloped up to the gate, threw himself 
from his reeking pony and came in without 
knocking. 
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(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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REGISTERED 


WATERPROOF 


LIQUID praster 


For Cuts, Abrasions, Hang - Nails, 
Chapped and Split Lips or Fingers, 
Burns, Blisters, etc. Instantly 
Relieves Chilblains, Frosted 
Ears, Stings of Insects, 
Chafed or Blistered Feet, 
Callous Spots, etc., etc. 


A coating on the sensitive parts 
will protect the feet from being 
chafed or blistered by new or 
heavy shoes. 

Applied with a brush and im- 
mediately dries, forming a tough, 
transparent, colorless waterproof 
coating. 


MECHANICS, SPORTSMEN, 
BICYCLISTS, GOLFERS, Etc. 


are all liable to bruise, porate, nog 
scrape their skin. “New- 

will relieve these ‘helena ‘eet 
wash off, and after it is applied 
theinjury is forgotten, as “ New- 
Skin” makes a temporary new 
skin until the broken skin is 
healed under it. EACH 


Pocket Size (Size of 
Illustration) . - 10c 

Family Size . . .25¢ 
2 oz. Bottles (for 
Surgeons and Hos- 
pitals) 


At the Druggists, or we will mail a package any- 
where in the United States on receipt of price. 


DOUGLAS MFG. CO., Dept. R, 107 Fulton Street, New York 


FREE) 


If you send us the names 
and addresses of 6 ladies 
interested in Seeds and 
Plants, and six cents in 
stamps to pay for packin 

and postage, we will sen 

you FREE a fine, vigor- 
ous plaut of the popular 


Chinese Dwarf 
OTAHEITE 


ORANGE 


A small orange tree with 
all the fragrance an 
bearing the same delicate blossom as the large trees of 
Florida. A handsome house plant which bears delicious 
fruit. Write for our free catalogue. 























STUD 





\ = The Calla Greenhouses, Box 111, Calla, Ohio _ 


February I, 1902 








It Fits | the 
Spot that Hurts 





Bailey’s 
Good tsar. 
Samaritan = 
Hot-Water Bottle 


Here is a Bottle full of comfort; it will give real com- 
fort, and is sure to be appreciated. It is soft asa pillow 
and soothes and relieves. Fits the body and stays in 
position. Largest heating surface of any hot-water bottle 
made. A moist cloth placed in the disk-hollow steams 
the face in Neuralgia, Earache or Toothache. Ends but- 
ton together, making a perfect foot-warmer. 

5-inch diameter (face size), $1.00 
8-inch diameter (1 quart), 1.25 
10-inch diameter (2 quarts), 1.50 
11-inch diameter (8 quarts), 1.75 
Every One Guaranteed. All Dealers. Senton 
receipt of price. Rubber Catalogue Free. 


C. J. BAILEY & CO., 22 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 




































A high-class, 
’ self - regulating 
incubator on a 
small scale. 
Fifty egg ca- fn =» 
pacity. Heat, moisture and _ ventilation 
automatically and perfectly controlled. 

Price only $6.80. 

Send for the Wooden Hen Book; mailed 
free, together with a book about the 
EXCELSIOR INCUBATOR, to those who 
name this magazine. 

GEO. H. STAHL, Quincy, Hlinois 











OUR AGENTS ARE MAKING 


$50 Sertina 


Waly sal 


STANDARD OF THE WORLD 


Hustling agents wanted in open terri- 
tory. Apply at once. Catalogue Free 


THE GILLETT LIGHT COMPANY 
5 and 7 River St., Chicago, III. 





VISITING 
CARDS °e 


10 ret SOC 
Latest and currect styles and sizes. Order filled day received. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Not obtainable g'sewhere sat twice the 
price. a wane eel ar a FREE Agents 
wanted. Also pro ‘essional a, For 
samples WEDDING. SiNOU NC MENTO. Ete., send 2c. 
E. J. SCHUSTER PTG, and ENG. CO., Dept. B 2, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


OWNERS OF GAS AND 
GASOLINE ENGINES 
Automobiles, Launches, etc., 
avoid expense and annoyance 
of batteries by using instead an 


Auto-Sparker 


Can be attached to any ma- 

chine, new or old. V rite 

for descriptive catalogue. 
MOTSINGER DEVICE CO. 

18 Main Street Pendleton, Ind. 


and prepare fora good 
AT HOME position. We teach 
Book-keeping, Business Forms, 
ohee Work, Shorthand, Letter 
WV riting, English and Civil Service 
courses by mail, or B. our school, in a thorough, practical 
way. Salaried situation cqenese by students. 47 Years’ 
Success, Highlyendorsed. Catalog free. ‘l'rial I y MA il. 
anyArl & STRATTON’S COLLEGE: BY 
555 College Building, Buffalo, N.Y. 


FRANKLIN H. HOUGH 
Washington, D.C. 
Ne Attorney’s fee until 
patent is allowed. Write for “INVENTON’S GUIDE.” 
GENUINE GUYOT SUSPENDERS 

Are inimitable. Always insist op the word GUYOT on webbing 
and buckle. ¢ GENUINE GUYOTS always prevent trousers 
bagging. If band dealer offers imitations, send 50 cents for 
sample pairto O8THEIMNER BROS., 621 Broadway, N.Y. City 


Catalog MAGAZINES AND 

of 3000 NEWSPAPERS F REE 
OUR PRICES ARE SURE TO INTEREST YOU. 

J. M. Hanson’s Magazine Agency, Lexington, Ky. 


























Violin Value 


A Violin bought by our Original 
and unique plan becomes simp! 
aninvestment. Itisalways wath 
exactly what you paid for it. It 
will pay you to investigate. We 
carry the largest line of fine and ~ 
rare Violins in America. Good § 
ones, $5 up. Easy payments, if 
desired. Large, handsomely il- 
lustrated catalogue FREE on | 
request. - 

The Rudolph Wurlitzer Co. 
172 E. Fourth St. Cincinnati 




















LANGUAGES «sii 


CORTINA’S METHOD ( anes $ 1 . "30 





Awarded First Prize Columbian Exposition. 
ork BY PHONOGRAPH 
THE IDEAL METHOD. Circulars, etc. on application. 
List of our Books and Catal. of Imp. SPANISH BOoKs. 
R. D. Cortina, Academy of Languages, 44 W. 84th St., N.Y. 








OULTRY PAPER FREE 


Your name and address on postal card mailed to 
Reliable Poultry Journal, Quincy, Illinois 
will bring you free sample, with elegant full-page color 
plate frontispiece showing in natural colors a pair of standard 
fowls, reproduced from oil painting by Frank L. Sewell, World's 
greatest poultry artist. 68 to 160 pages monthly, 50 cents a year. 


SEND TO-DAY FOR FREE SAMPLE 


IN BOOKS, Selling the books of different 
yy is entirely different from canvass- 
for a single book, We furnish you 
catalogue with publishers" prices only to show to your customers. 
AGENTS ARE NOW MAKING BIG MONEY 
Libraries and readers welcome them. Special terms if you mean 
business. Orders shipped day received. 
The Book Solicitors Association 
266-268 Wabash Ave. Chicago, Il. 


OUR 1901-1902 CATALOGUE 
FR EE advertising at Wholesale Prices 
20,000 BOOKS 


sent free to your address. Postage 5 cents. All books carried 
in stock. One price to everylody. We save you money. 
THE BOOK SUPPLY COMPANY 
266-268 Wabash Avenue Chicago 
Largest Mail Order Booksellers in the World. 


Beautiful California 


Nineteen days among the Pacific Coast resorts a 
feature of the Pennsylvania Railroad Personally-Con- 
ducted ‘Tour to Mexico and California, leaving Feb- 
ruary 11, returning March 27. Rate, $575, covers all 
necessary expenses for forty-five days. ‘California 
only, $375. For details consult George pds 
Assistant General Passenger Agent, Pullsacipiie ‘a. 


Climb Up Higher 


Don’t waste your spare time. Shorthand is easily 
learned and the pay is good. We teach by corre- 

e. ‘wo comp and catalogue free. 
Amovtese Covves, Gshool of Stenography, 147 La Salle St., Chieage 
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‘” you are having any trouble 

with the finish on your floors, 
or are not entirely pleased with 
their appearance, it is certain you 
have not used Liquid Granite, 
the finest Floor Finish ever intro- 
duced. 


Finished samples of wood and 
instructive pamphlet on the 
care of natural wood floors 
sent free for the asking. 


BERRY BROTHERS, Limited 


Varnish Manufacturers 






New York, 252 Pearl Street. 
Boston, 520 Atlantic Avenue. 
BALTIMORE, 22 E, Lombard Street. 
PHILADELPHIA, 26 and 28 N. Fourth Street. 
CuicaGo, 15 and 17 Lake Street. 
CINCINNATI, 304 Main Street. 
Sr. Louts, 112 S. Fourth Street. 
SAN FRANCISCO, 12 Front Street. 


Factory and Main Office, Detroit 

















This is the 
chance of a 
lifetime for 
young men 
and women 
and you 
should not 
miss it. New method, anyone 
can learn it within six to eight 
weeks and places you in position to 
earn good salary at once. Thoroughly 
practical and remarkabiy inexpensive ; 
we find positions, too, free of charge. 
Write to-day for full particulars. 
Michigan Business Institute, 58 
Institute Building, Kalamazoo, Mich. 











A 
Great Gift 


‘That’s what we consider our 
ability to make sucha 
machine as the 


Prairie State 


Incubator 


The people who have used it think the same. The 
U.S. Department of Agriculture thinks the same. 
The Judges at 342 shows have thought the same. 
Everybody thinks so. Our new catalogue No. 125, 
with fifty tinted plates, four original paintings and 
700 half-tone illustrations, sent absolutely free. 
Write before they are all gone. 


PRAIRIE STATE INCB. CO., Homer City, og 





Largest Incubator and Brooder Factory in the World. 
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AND HOLD AN EDGE 














Cut is two-thirds size of Senator style. 
Blades are hand- forged from the finest razor steel 


and every knife warranted. Handle is an inde- 
structible transparent composition more beautiful 
than pearl. Heneath handles are placed name, 
address, photos, society emblems, etc. 
. No. 118, 2 blades, $1.20 nts 
—— No: 120;3 blades, 1:60 Wanted 

™ (No.122,4 blades, 1.85 } = 

Send act. stamp for catalogue. Lf interested in 
agency work send for agents’ terms. 

Novelty Cutlery Co., 17 Bar Street, Canton, 0. 
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Ag 
POULTRY are coun per year. 
4 months’ trial, 10 cents. Sample sree. her og 
ical poultry book free to yearly subscri! 
"k alone 10 cents. Catutegueed peuliey books free. 
“ay POULTRY ADVOCATE, Syracuse, N. Y. 
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THE SATURDAY 


The Making of a 
Statesman 


(Continued from Page 13) 


Spence left; he had a home there for life if 
he wanted it. I used to think he was a fine 
fellow; but he was like a colt I used to own 
—he had more promise than performance in 
his make-up. Just give that report the lie, 
and use my name.”’ 

‘Well, Major, you can tell his friends over 
there, if you think it worth while, that Billy 
Spence is at my house sick with fever. He’s 
in a bad way; he may pull through and he 
may not. I found him asleep in a fence 
corner, and he’s been out of his head ever 
since.’’ 

Major Perdue showed considerable interest 
in the matter, and, as he was going home, he 
went two or three miles out of his way to 
carry the news to Emily Featherstone. By 
ten o’clock the next day that young lady was 
sitting by Billy’s bedside trying to soothe 
him. As she entered the room she heard 
him pronounce her name. ‘‘ Emily is certain 
to find out all about it if you are not care- 
ful,’ he said, and he repeated it over and 
over again. 

‘* Emily knows all about it,’’ she declared, 
laying her cool hand on his forehead, and | 
smoothing his hair as she had seen him | 
smooth her father’s. 

‘I thought so,’"he answered; ‘‘that is 
why —that is why she ’? His voice sank 
to a confused murmur, and he was soon asleep. 

He awoke and came to himself while Emily 
was sitting at a window looking out on the 
quiet streets of Hillsborough. He looked at 
her a longtime insilence. Finally he spoke, 
and he failed to recognize his own voice. 
‘* Emily,’’ he said, ‘‘I thought I had gone 
away. Was it a dream?”’ 

She rose and cametohisside. ‘‘ No, it was 
not a dream,”’ she replied; ‘‘ I wish it were.’’ 

Billy said no more, but continued to look 
at her. In fact, he fairly devoured her with 
his eyes. At first she paid no attention to 
him, but after a while she grew restless; then 
she blushed a little and finally turned away 
from him with a little motion of her head that 
was intended to represent impatience. Weak 
as he was the gesture thrilled him. 

Presently Doctor Tomlinson came in, and 
after examining the patient, turned to Emily 
with a chuckle. ‘‘ You’ve cured him, Doctor 
Featherstone,’’ he said. ‘‘ You’ve done more | 
in a day and a night than I have been able to 
do in—let me see—oh, well, in a week. | 
What remedy did you employ? Well, well,’’ 
seeing that Emily was blushing, ‘‘ you can 
write out the prescription for me some time 
when you are not busy,’’ he said laughingly. 

*“ Now, what are you (aughing at, Doctor 
Tom? Are my clothes a misfit? Is my hair 
coming down?’’ 

‘*No, child, you look well enough to go 
a-courting, and that’s what I think you had 
better do. That chap has called your name 
so often that if it hadn’t been my dear old 
mother’s name the very sound of it would 
have made me tired.’’ 

She regarded him with great gravity, this 
time without blushing. ‘‘ Do you really think 
’» She paused. It was a very embar- 
rassing question to ask. 

“*There’s no doubt about it,’’ Said Doctor 
Tom; ‘‘ not a bit in the world. It’s the old- 
fashioned variety.’’ 

This is just the beginning of the story, so 
far as Billy and Emily are concerned, but 
what happened afterward may be very briefly 
told. It was when Billy became convalescent, 
when he could eat and talk, and yet was un- 
able to walk about. 

““T have given you a deal of trouble, 
Emily,’’ he said one day. 

‘* But if I think otherwise?’’ 

“You will soon be going home.’’ 

‘** And you, too, sir, if you will be so kind.’’ 

She was sitting on the side of the bed very 
close to him, and when he turned to look at 
her something in her face, or maybe it was 
only in his mind, caused him to catch his 
breath. ‘‘ Emily!’’ he whispered. 

“Oh, Billy!’’ she cried; and then she 
leaned over and placed her face against his, 
a very bold thing for a young woman to do, 
and yet in this case very necessary. 

Just then Doctor Tomlinson walked in. 
“You see, Doctor Tom,’’ said Emily as she 
raised her head, ‘‘I am following your ad- 
vice.”” 

“*My advice! Tut,tut! You were admin- 
istering your famous prescription; and I want 
to say, kindly but firmly, that if that is your 
way of curing patients I'll not be able to use 
it. So far as I am personally concerned, I 
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WERE JUST AS THANKFUL 


For your order for a single buggy or one 
set of harness as we are for a carload. If 
we receive your order for one item others 
will come iv time. That’s how we've built 
up our business to its present mammoth 
proportions. Our “Murray’’ work has 
stood the test of years and our best cus- 
tomers are those who have been pur- 
chasing of us from the time we started 
in business 1§ years ago. We sell to 
you direct from factory our celebrated 
* Murray”’ Bugey Harness at $4.75 per set 
and up, and “Murray” Top Buggies at 
$29.90 each and up. Our manimoth line 
of Buggies, Phaetons, Driving Wagons, 
Surreys, Pleasure Wagons, Spring Wagons, 
Milk Wagons, Bakery Wagons, Delivery 
Wagons, Grocery Wagons, Laundry Wagons, 
Farm Wagons, Buggy Harness, Wagon Harness, and Saddles, is an exposition in itself, and 
we invite you to call and make our place your headquarters when visiting Cincinnati. 
It will be a pleasure for us to show you through, whether you wish to buy or not. To 
those who are unable to call and examine our stock in person, we will gladly mail FREE 
upon application our large illustrated Catalogue No. 99, giving prices on our “ Murray”’ 
work, which we sell direct from factory to consumer, and which we ship anywhere with 
privilege of examination without one cent in advance. 


All our *“*‘ Murray’’ Work is Guaranteed for Two Years Against Breakage 
THE WILBER H. MURRAY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Nos. 323 to 329 East Fifth Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 





= MURRAY ” TOP BUGGY 











object to giving a man such medicine ”’ 


















Everything for the Garden 


Is the title of Our New Catalogue for 1992—the most 
superb and instructive horticultural publication of the 
day—190 pages—6 superb colored plates—700 engrav- 
ings of vegetables, flowers, bulbs, implements, etc. 


To give this Catalogue the largest possible distribution, 
we make the following liberal offer : 


Every Empty Envelope 

Counts as Cash. 
To every one who will state where this advertisement was 
seen, and who incloses 10 cents (in stamps), we will mail 
the Catalogue, and also send, free of charge, our famous 
= S50-cent ‘‘Henderson’’ Collection of seeds, containing 
one packet each of Sweet Peas, Giant Flowering; Pansies, Mammoth Flowering; 
Asters, Giant Comet; New York Lettuce; Freedom Tomato, and White Plume 
Celery, in a coupon envelope, which w hen emptied and returned will be accepted 
as a 25-cent cash payment on any order of goods selected from Catalogue to 
the amount of $1.00 and upward. 


PETER HENDERSON & CO. 


35 & 37 Cortlandt Street, New York 
BL MCKL NC HL ME HL cs 
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The only practical, 
durable low-priced cal- 
culating machine. Adds, 
Su! tracts, Multiplies and 
Divides. Fastest, simplest, 
handiest, easily learned 


QUICKLY PAYS FOR ITSELF 


Adds all columns simultaneously. Capacity 999,999,999 
Eadorsed by business people everywhere. Price $5.00 
Prepaid, Sent free: Descriptive booklet and interesting 
testimonials. Write to-day. Agents wante:!. 


€. BE. LOCKE MFG. CO., 68 Walnat Street, Kensett, In. 











California 


If you are thinking of going to the 
Coast this Winter and desire fast 
time and the best of everything } 
en route, your ticket should read via 


Chicago and 
North-Western Railway 


Three fast trains daily from Chicago. 
No change of cars. Special atten- 
tion given to organizing family 
parties. Write W. B. Kniskern, 22 
Fifth Ave., Chicago, for descriptive 
pamphlets and full particulars. 





BOOKLET 


FREE 




















HAVE YOU TALENT FOR DRAWING ? 


Mr. Dan McCarthy, who has contributed f+ years to Life, 
Harpers, Londen Punch, Judge, Puck, Lesilies, Paris and 
N. Y. Herald, World and Journal, will teach you Practical 
Lesous in Newspaper illustrating. Treating you and your 
work as if you were connected with an Art Department, giv- 
ing you assignments, awarding contests, giving you Original 
Pea and Ink Drawings Free from artists now before the 
public. 30 lessons $20 in advance, or $1 per week for 30 
weeks. SEND FOR FREE LESSON. ~—— 


National School of Caricature, naliging. N. ¥. 








A Fortnight in Mexico 


Fourteen days devoted to the Land of Montezuma 
on the Pennsylvania Railroad Personally-Conducted 
‘Tour to Mexico and California, leaving February 
1 Round trip rate, covering all expenses en route, 
$575. Mexico only, $350. For full details, address 
George W. yd, Assistant General Passenger Agent, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





























We will give you the wholesale price on auy buggy, surrey, 
phaeton, or other high-grade vehicle that we make at ou! 
factory. This price will be actual factory cost with a smail 
profit added. You can buy from us on the same terms that 
the jobbers buy from the carriage factories. By our system 
of selling direct two profits are saved, and 


YOU 
Get the Benefit 


Satisfaction is guaranteed—if you are not satisfied with 
your purchase, return the carriage to.us and we will pay 
freight charges both ways. We have also in stock a 
full assortment of harness and other horse equipments. 
Write for full illustrated catalogue. 


ee ee 


St. Leu eaban,o 
+ ice. Se } Write to nearest office. io P. @. 





Shipped from 
Columbus. 














CONVINCING EVIDENCE. 


From All Over the Country, as to the Value of our Proposition : 





“$10 Secures a $480 LOT 


IN GREATER 
NEW YORK” 





HOUSANDS of the readers of ‘‘ THE SATURDAY EVENING PosT’”’ have read with great interest our announcements under the above heading, in which we made 


some remarkable statements regarding the value of property in New York City. 


The Rev. Dr. Theo. L. Cuyler, Pastor Emeritus of the Lafayette Ave. Presbyterian Church, Brooklyn, in his interesting address before the Society of old Brooklyn- 
ites recently, referred to the time when the Astor House in New York was built, and te the fact ‘that the original John Jacob Astor said that he bought property, but did 


not sell. 


infinitely greater than they were in the early times, as we shall be glad to prove to any enquirer. 


This, as every one knows, is the foundation of the tremendous wealth of the Astor family, and the opportunities for profit in New York real estate are to-day 

















A Rugby Residence—Linden Avenue 


Business and 


Residential Blocks, 
Cor. Flatbush and Linden Aves., only 3,000 ft. from Rugby 


Corner of Utica and Linden Avenues, 
Showing Six Months’ Improvement at Rugby 


Residence on E. 46th St., Rugby 





A REMARKABLE RECORD 








money back, and got it. 
a commercial house. 
tomers. 


from Alaska to Manila, South Africa and Brazil, 
Added $200,000 to their Original Purchase. 


Many more will be sent you on application. 


A letter to us will give you their names, doubtiess some in your own locality. 


Since our first general advertising appeared last February, we have sold $600,000 worth of Brooklyn property to people in all parts of the world, 
besides almost $1,000,000 worth to residents of New York City itself. 
Of the 700 people to whom we sold lots, 360 have visited New York at our expense. 
72 persons confirmed their original purchases, and 287 increased their holdings to an aggregate of $200,000; the most marvelous stamp of commendation ever given 
We subjoin just a few out of scores ef appreciative, letters received from Mail Order Cus- 
Any of these writers will doubtless gladly answer your inquiries if you enclose a 2c stamp. 


Those Who Investigated 
One asked for his 





“Doubied My Purchase the Day I Saw Rugby” 
Walker, lowa, Nov. 20, 1901. 
Wood, Harmon & Co., New York City. 

Gentlemen—I wish to express my entire confidence in 
“Rugby.” I hold in grateful remembrance the kind 
treatment I received at your office on my recent visit to New 
York. Your clerks are to dies and gentlemen indeed. 

At your expense I visited Rugby, and I am free to 
express my conviction that it is destined to become a mag- 
nificent residence portion of Brooklyn. I am led to this 
belief by its relation to Prospect Park, the building enter- 

rises near hy, the easy access to the business parts of New 

ork and Brooklyn, the ideal and uniform surface of the 
entire site, and the improvements which your firm are 
making in Pree on Streets and beautifying the property. 
1 doubled my purchase the day I saw Monty: I observe 
with great satisfaction your restrictions prohibiting intoxi- 
cants and cheap residences. You are at liberty to use this 
testimonial as you please. Very sincerely yours, 


(Rev.) R. M. ACKERMAN, Pastor M. E. Church. 


“ More Satisfactory than Anticipated” 


President's Office, Wisconsin Business College. 
Manitowoc, Wis., Nov. 30, 1901. 
Wood, Harmon & Co. 

Gentlemen — Gratitude expressed is practical Golden 
Rule action. As you know 1 purchased Rugby lots and 
visited them. I then knew that your advertisement was a 
plain statement of facts. I found the facts more satisfactory 
than was anticipated by reading the advertisement. 


I was more than pleased with the investment and take 
this opportunity to express my gratitude that you made such 
a business proposition possible. I have invested in several 
building and loan associations, have insured in a number of 
different insurance compa’ . have purchased real estate 
in different desirable localities, but I consider my invest- 
ment in Rugby the best investment and the best insurance I 

ave ever made. Thanking you for your courteous treat- 
ment and trusting I may see my way clear to make further 
investments with you at an early date, I am, yours truly, 
Cc. F. MO 


“ Opportunity Exceptionally Good” 


Pastor's Study, First Congreyational Church, 
Oberlin, O.. November 27, 1901. 
Wood, Harmon & Co., New Y ork: 

Gentlemen — Having availed myself of the opportunity of 
hes your property, “* Rugby,” in which I had previously 
made some investinent, | take pleasure in saying that I was 
a and more than pleased with my purchase. So far as 
it is possible to forecast the future, I should say that invest- 
ment in such property in Brooklyn on such terms as you 
offer cannot fail to be profital le. 

The eres limited area open to occupancy, the 
favorable location of your property within this area, the high 
character of the improvements already made and contem- 
plated, must surely make this very | desirable residence prop- 
erty within a comparatively short time. Terms of purchase 
could not well be more favorable than those you propose. 
For Pers: ms of moderate mea ans who desire to invest on the 
install t plan the opp y seems to me exceptionally 
good. Very truly yours, 





(Rev.) J. W. BRADSHAW. 


First Bought 2 Lots, Then 2 More, Then 8 More 


Office Supt. of Public Schools, 
ro Pa., Nov. 16, 1901. 
New York, 


1 4 


Wood, Harmon & Co., 
Gentlemen —Seeing your 5 
sufficiently to make inquiry concerning the 1 seahiliee of 
the firm. After investigation along this line to my satisfac- 
tion, I visited New York and found that the lots were all the 
rm represented them to be— most beautiful and healthful 
as to location and within thirty minutes’ ride of City Hall 
in New York. I at once bought two lots. Returnin 
home, thinking about the lots, after some deliberation 
bought two more lots. Having occasion about two months 
after this to go to New York, 1 again visited Rugby. But 
this time I wanted to see the lots and surroundings without 
an agent, for I feared that with an agent of the firm condi- 
tions had been drawn in too glowing colors. But I was 
charmed with the improvements, and on coming home I 
invested in eight more lots, making twelve lots in all pur- 
chased by me. Wood, Harmon & Co. in my estimation are 
wholly reliable, and purchasing lots of them is a safe and 
profitable investment. 
ou may use this for publication if you consider it of any 
value, but I have written it simply to express my honest 
opinion in regard to your work. Sincerely, 
KIMBER CLEAVER, Supt. ot Public Schools. 


“ Clean Business Principles ” 


Rockford, O., November 26, 1901. 
To whom it may concern: 
In Frank Leslie's Magazine of last May I read Wood, 
Harmon & Co.'s advertisement of their “* Rugby " subdivi- 





sion in Brooklyn. The proposition seemed a good one, but 
I had my doubts of the whole scheme. Fortunately, a few 
days later I met an acquaintance from New York, and men- 
tioned the subject to him ; fortunately again, the gentleman 

ad a business acquaintance with Wood, Harmon & Co., 
having. bought of them a year before nine lots in ** Oak 

rest. He told me of their responsibility. business 
methods, and clean business principles, and assured me 
* the concern was all right and the investment was a good 
one.” I at once forwarded the necessary amount to hold 
two lots and in June visited New York, ae firm sending a 
man to show me the property and my lots. I was treated 
nicely, and am well pleased with the pi bie eat § 

Very respectfully, 
W. F. PIXLER. 


“ Solid City Nearly to Rugby” 
Office of L. Williams, 
Architect and Builder, 
Real Estate and Insurance Adjuster, 
Ironton, O., Nov. 30, 1901. 
Messrs. Wood, Harmon & Co., New York: 

Gentlemen —I would like to say a word regarding my 
opinion of Rugby. I visited the place in September last 
and found it all and more than I expected. he distance 
from New York appeared quite short, with a solid city 
nearly to the limits of Rw 

In fact, I thought so well of the ene that I had my son 
buy another lot. The insurance feature alone is quite an 


item in the proposition. Yours truly, 
L. WILLIAMS. 





A FREE TRIP TO NEW 


YORK CITY 








away than Chicago, we will pay that proportion equal to cost of round-trip Chicago ticket. 


As a guarantee of good faith, we agree with all persons living East of Chicago to pay you in cash the cost of 
your railroad fare to New York and return, if you visit our property and find one word of this advertisement 
a misrepresentation; or in case you buy, we will credit cost of the fare on your purchase; to those living farther 





Increased from $450 to $1,800 on Seeing Rugby 


a Ohio, Nov. 17, 1901. 
Wood, Harmon & Co., New Yor 

Gentlemen — Just a few a ‘fs praise of Rugby and 
your business methods. I became interested in your prop- 
erty through the recommendation of a friend who had 
invested =—s two lots. His enthusiasm and the extreme fair- 
ness « our proposition enthused me. I visited Rugby 
intending to buy a lot for $450. That I was pleased with the 
property is evidenced by the fact that I bought $1,800 worth, 
just four times as much as I had intended. 

I consider this the best and safest investment I know of, 
for one can buy without noticing the outlay, and at the same 
time the property is increasing in value at the rate of 90 per 
cent. per year. I have stu surrounding conditions care- 
fully, and consider Brooklyn the most promising city in the 
world. You may use my name as referer nee. Very truly 

DON. C WESTERFIELD. 


“Even More Desirable than Represented ” 


Patent Office, 
Washington, D. C., Nov. 19, 1901. 
Wood, Harmon & Co., New York, N. Y.: 
Gentlemens — I take pleasure in stating that, after visiting 


Rugby and making a careful a of the standing 
of Wood, Harmon Co., ght on behalf of my wife, 
Linden Boulevard lots 5 ‘and 6, block 4675, at $900 each. 
had prior to my visit decided to ‘take two lots at $590 each, 
and had so instructed you, but, . finding the property even 
more d than deci: to increase my 
investment. 
was for man years a resident of Brooklyn, and have 
d the rapid de of outlying sections there, 
and I regard Rugby as very desirable. My purchase is the 
best evidence of my confidence in Rugby and in your firm. 
lam — satished in every way with my purchase, an: 
shall be pleased to answer in detail any inquiries with respect 


to Rugby. 








Very truly yours, 
FREDERICK L. PITTMAN, 
Assistant Examiner. 


“Contract Better Than I Expected” 
Harrisburg, Pa., Nov. 29, 1901. 
Wood, Harmon & Co., New York: 

Gentlemen — Yours of recent date to hand, inclosing con- 
tracts for Rugby lots. In looking over the contract I find it 
s be better in fact than I had expected; restrictions in build- 

ing make values in property as well as other conditions 
bought a lot last May ; in September I visited New York 


and after seeing the eh -like condition of Rugby, the loca- 
tion and the possibilities, 1 concluded to purchase two lots 
on Linden Boulevard, as I had sold m rst lot at 10 per 
cent. increase three months after I atte 

I would say further that a gentleman who was in New York 
with me at the time took the two adjoining lots, and since 
then two other parties have purc three lots through my 


“Doubled My Investment on the Spot” 


Office of Dr. P. H. Veuch, 
Surgeon Vandalia R. R., 
Staunton, Ind., Nov. 15, 1901. 
Woes, Harmon & Co., 





recommendation. Allow me to thank you for the 
treatment received and for the credit of —— fare so gen- 
erously allowed. Yours truly, D. H. FO. 


“I Weat, I Saw, I Bought” 


223 E. Hanover Street, 
Trenton, N. J., Nov, 19, 1901. 
Messrs. Wood, Harmon & Co.: 

Dear Sirs—My experience with Rugby was simple. I 
went, I saw, I bought. It required no imagination to see 
that spirit and energy was transforming your Property into 
an oasis — very different from the wastes usually sold as lots. 
Recent developments but increase my satisfaction with the 
investment, and as our transactions were conducted so hon- 
orably, I take pleasure in placing my endorsement at your 
discretion. Very truly, Ff, K, HEAZELTON, D. D.S. 


— While looking through the advertisements 
% Munsey's Magazine last spring, my attention was 
arrested by your Rugby announcement. I read it through 
and was especially struck by the wdinaly fairness and 
sanity of your prop li purchased a lot 
aud later another. 

I visited the property a month ago. I can truthfully say 
that I was ounpiloed © to find such a beautiful location. Vhave 
always taken oo estate dealers’ statements with several 
grains of => it W., H. & Co. do not overstate the facts 
regarding R aby. They are too conservative, 1 think. I 
doubled my investment on the spot. 

New York City must grow. Like other natural processes 
it will move—is moving —in the fem of least resist- 
ance. Rugby is in this line, N. than a landd- 
submerging earthquake cam prevent inteaments here from 
turning out ver: , and do not rendez- 
vous on Long sland. Respectfully yours, 








P. H. VEACH. 





REMEMBER OUR OFFER 








For $10 down and $6 per month until paid for, we sell you a regular New York City lot, full size, subject to the following guarantees from us: 
if at the expiration of the year 1902 this $480 lot is not worth $576—or 20 per cent. increase — based on the price at which our corps of salesmen 
will then be selling similar lots, we will refund all of the money you have paid us with 6 per cent. interest additional. 


If you should die ‘at any time 


before payments have been completed, we will give to your heirs a deed of the lot without further cost. If you should lose employment or be sick you will not forfeit the land. 





Isn’t this evidence sufficiently convincing to warrant your sending the initial payment 
of $10, or at least writing to us for the full details of this marvelous proposition ? 


WOOD, HARMON & CO., Dept. G 3, 256-257 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


4% Unusual opportunity to a limited aumber of energetic men of unquestioned reputation to act as our permanent representatives in their own community. For terms, address ‘Agency Dept.’’ as above 
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